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VACATION  IN  EGYPT 

Grace  Bard,  ’39 

Polly  and  Peggy  were  in  Egypt,  the  land  of  mys¬ 
tery  and  dreams.  For  years  they  had  planned  and 
looked  forward  to  this  trip,  and  now  they  were 
there. 

With  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adison,  Polly’s  parents,  they 
had  left  the  English  steamer  at  Cairo,  and  they 
seemed  to  think  that  they  had  left  civilization  be¬ 
hind.  In  this  they  were  soon  disappointed,  for  they 
discovered  that  Cairo  was,  in  some  parts,  as  modern 
as  New  York.  Both  girls  decided  that  old  Cairo  was 
very  interesting  and  preferred  it  to  the  more  modern 
part  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Adison  had  planned  many  special  treats  for 
the  girls,  and  among  them  was  a  boat  trip  up  the 
Nile.  On  the  boat  the  girls  met  Nathaniel  Parker, 
a  young  American  like  themselves,  who  was  in 
Egypt  with  a  firm  of  merchants.  From  the  first  he 
appeared  very  interested  in  Peggy  and  spent  most 
of  the  time  with  her. 

Since  Peggy  was  an  heiress,  Mrs.  Adison  felt 
that  it  was  her  duty  to  watch  over  her  and  protect 
her  from  all  young  men  whom  she  considered  treas¬ 
ure  hunters.  Consequently  she  strenuously  ob¬ 
jected  to  Peggy’s  receiving  attention  from  any  young 
man  she  did  not  know. 

The  next  morning  the  party  left  the  boat  and 
the  young  man  continued  upstream  on  business. 
During  the  day  that  followed,  the  girls  were  treated 
to  many  of  the  wonders  of  ancient  Egypt.  They 
saw  the  pyramids,  the  Sphinx,  and  a  few  of  the  old 
palaces.  Their  guide  also  told  them  the  old  legend 
of  the  Sphinx. 

It  was  a  horrible,  blood-thirsty  monster,  the 
story  claimed,  which  devoured  all  those  who  could 
not  answer  the  riddle,  “What  animal  walks  on  all 
fours  in  the  morning,  on  two  legs  at  noon,  and  on 
three  in  the  evening?’’ 

Many  unfortunate  victims  had  been  killed  by  this 
creature  because  they  could  not  answer  the  question. 
Finally  one  day  a  wise  man  chanced  to  meet  this 
beast. 

“Halt!”  cried  the  Sphinx.  “Answer  my  riddle; 
what  animal  walks  on  all  fours  in  the  morning,  on 
two  feet  at  noon,  and  on  three  in  the  evening?” 

Instantly  the  sage  replied,  “Man.  He  crawls 
on  all  fours  when  a  baby,  when  older  he  walks  up¬ 
right,  in  his  late  years  he  uses  a  cane.” 


Immediately  the  terrible  monster,  which  had  ter¬ 
rorized  the  whole  country,  vanished  and  was  never 
seen  again. 

When  she  returned  to  Cairo,  Peggy  again  met 
Nathaniel  Parker,  who  proved  an  entertaining  com¬ 
panion.  He  begged  the  privilege  of  taking  her  to  a 
fortune  teller  and  Mrs.  Adison  said  that  she  might 
go  if  the  rest  went  too.  The  group  started  out 
merrily  and,  after  a  short  walk,  entered  a  small, 
partially  dark  shop  on  a  narrow  side  street.  A  faint 
odor  cf  spices  greeted  them  as  they  entered. 

Far  back  in  the  room,  an  old  man  was  seated, 
dressed  in  regular  oriental  costume  with  loose- 
fitting  robe  and  turban.  His  face  was  wrinkled  with 
age,  but  his  eyes  were  dark  and  piercing. 

He  informed  them  of  many  events  in  their  past 
lives  and  much  that  would  happen  in  the  future. 

After  telling  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adison  and  Polly 
all  the  deep,  dark  secrets  of  their  past  he  suddenly 
turned  to  Nate,  and  his  eyes  seemed  immediately 
attracted  by  a  strange  ring  which  he  wore.  He  told 
him  that  it  was  one  of  a  pair  of  rings  that  had  been 
made  for  lovers  many  centuries  before.  He  also  said 
that  these  who  wore  these  rings  had  never  married 
because  one  of  them  had  always  died.  Then  he 
turned  to  Peggy  and  studied  her  carefully. 

Suddenly  he  said,  “You  have  the  other  ring  in 
ycur  possession.” 

All  turned  to  Peggy,  expecting  her  to  deny  this 
statement,  but  she  slowly  said,  “At  home  with  the 
family  jewels  is  a  ring  just  like  that  one.  One  of 
my  ancestors  was  loved  by  an  Egyptian  who  gave 
it  to  her.  He  disappeared  and  the  ring  has  remained 
in  the  family  ever  since.  We  never  knew  what 
happened  to  the  one  that  he  wore. 

The  soothsayer  then  looked  at  Peggy  and  Nate 
and  said,  “It  is  foreordained  that  you  should  love. 
You  are  the  reincarnation  of  those  lovers,  and  you 
must  fulfill  that  ancient  love.” 

The  little  group  left  the  room  with  these  strange 
words  ringing  in  their  ears.  Outside  the  shop  Mrs. 
Adison  promptly  broke  the  spell  that  had  been 
woven. 

“That  is  all  nonsense  about  ancient  love  being 
reincarnated  in  you,”  she  said.  “Forget  it  at  once.” 

“But,  mother,”  protested  Polly,  not  wishing  to 
have  the  illusion  shattered,  “How  do  you  account 
for  the  rings?” 

“Just  a  mere  coincidence,”  stated  Mrs.  Adison. 
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“Perhaps  I  can  explain  it,”  said  Mr.  Adison. 
“You  see,  Polly,  many  of  these  oriental  fortune  tellers 
are  very  clever  mind  readers.  They  succeed  in 
making  you  think  of  the  past  and  then  tell  you  what 
you  are  thinking.” 

“Perhaps,”  replied  Polly,  “but  I  still  think  that 
Peggy  and  Nate  were  intended  for  each  other.” 

“Nonsense,”  said  Mrs.  Adison.  “The  whole  af¬ 
fair  is  pure  simple  nonsense.  Particularly  the  rein¬ 
carnation  business.” 

“I  really  believe  it,”  said  Peggy  with  a  shy  look 

at  Nate. 

“Then  it’s  high  time  I  took  you  home,”  an¬ 
nounced  Mrs.  Adison. 

“Oh!  No!”  cried  both  girls.  “We  have  just  be¬ 
gun  to  see  the  sights.  Let  us  see  everything  while 
we  are  here;  we  may  never  come  again.” 

Mr.  Adison  laughed  and  said,  •  “I  guess  there's 
no  danger  either  of  you  two  missing  much.” 

A  week  later  Peggy  announced,  to  her  friends, 
her  engagement  to  Nate. 

“This  must  be  stopped  at  once,”  said  Mrs.  Adison, 
“he  is  not  your  equal.” 

“What  does  that  matter?”  asked  Peggy. 

Mrs.  Adison  did  not  reply  but  she  looked  de¬ 
termined. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Adison  hired  a  native  to  take 
them  out  on  the  river,  and  he  invited  Nate  to  go 
with  them.  The  whole  party  was  enjoying  itself 
immensely  when  suddenly  Peggy  uttered  one  sharp 
cry  and  fell  into  the  water  and  disappeared.  Every¬ 
one  looked  frantically  over  the  side  but  no  Peggy 
appeared. 

“She  is  fulfilling  the  ancient  story  that  one  of 
the  lovers  must  die,”  cried  Polly  hysterically. 

Just  then  Peggy’s  head  appeared  to  the  stern 
and  Nate  immediately  dove  and  swam  rapidly  to¬ 
ward  her.  He  reached  her  just  in  time  and  brought 
her  back  to  the  boat. 

A  little  later  in  the  hotel  room,  when  Peggy 
had  recovered  from  the  shock,  Mrs.  Adison  said, 
“You  have  saved  Peggy's  life  so  I  will  make  no 
more  objections  to  your  marriage.” 

“I  really  must  tell  you  something  of  myself,” 
said  N'ate.  “You  see  my  father  is  the  owner  of  the 
firm  for  which  I  am  working.  In  a  few  years  the 
entire  business  will  become  mine,  and  he  thought  I 
should  have  some  experience  in  the  foreign  office 
before  I  settled  down  at  home.” 

Mrs.  Adison’s  countenance  fairly  radiated  joy, 
“Then  everything  is  perfect,”  she  cried. 


MAKE  THE  BEST  OF  IT 

Arnold  MacLean,  ’38 

“Gosh,  what  a  pleasant  group  this  is  —  not!” 
This  exclamation  was  made  by  the  officer  in  charge 
of  a  group  of  forestry  service  boys,  Tom  Sharp  by 
name.  He  had  just  come  in  with  a  detail  of  his 


boldest  fellows.  Tom  and  two  other  young  men  had 
gone  into  the  training  corps  together  and  when 
appointments  had  been  made,  Tom  had  received  this 
post  back  in  the  woods,  miles  from  nowhere,  while 
his  two  chums  were  given  their  assignments  at  a 
post  on  a  river  that  was  all  that  could  be  asked  for, 
as  far  as  cleanliness  and  good  feelings  were  con¬ 
cerned. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  his  post,  Tom  had  found  boys 
that  assumed  a  rude  attitude  because  they  had  been 
put  up  in  this  desolate  spot  where  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  work,  eat,  and  sleep,  with  no  recreation 
whatsoever.  For  a  few  weeks  he  tried  to  push  things 
as  they  had  formerly  been  run,  but  finally  he  found 
a  better  means.  He  had  brought  with  him  a  foot¬ 
ball,  and  with  this  he  set  out  to  amuse  the  boys.  To 
his  surprise  it  was  not  long  before  he  found  them 
hustling  on  the  trail  that  they  might  have  time  after 
supper  to  go  to  work  clearing  a  space  large  enough 
for  a  football  field. 

With  the  rejuvenated  feeling  now  coursing 
through  his  boys  and  the  added  work  he  found  they 
could  do,  he  felt  justified  in  going  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent  and  presenting  a  request:  If  Camp  77 
could  have  a  steam  shovel  for  about  a  week,  he  could 
promise  a  big  improvement.  His  offer  was  granted. 
The  next  day  Tom’s  friends  of  the  training  corps 
planned  to  visit  him.  When  Jack  and  Jerry  arrived 
at  Tom’s  camp  they  gasped  in  amazement  at  the 
change  that  was  evident  since  their  last  visit.  Around 
the  camp  were  many  logs,  and  away  in  one  corner 
just  below  their  water  supply  was  a  large  swimming 
hole  in  the  process  of  being  dug  by  a  steam  shovel. 

The  object  of  their  visit  was  to  suggest  to  Tom 
that  he  form  a  football  team  to  play  games  with  the 
other  camps  in  the  vicinity.  Tom  agreed  to  put  a 
team  on  the  field.  Since  his  arrival  in  camp,  he  had 
kept  somewhat  aloof  from  his  boys  because  they 
were  a  jealous  group,  continually  quarrelling  among 
themselves,  and  naturally  no  officer  could  break  into 
their  midst.  When  the  idea  of  a  football  team  was 
suggested  to  them,  they  were  nearly  unanimous  in 
their  decision  to  have  one.  The  field  that  the  boys 
had  worked  so  hard  on  was  now  ready  for  play, 
and  practice  started  in  earnest. 

Tom,  who  had  had  considerable  football  experi¬ 
ence,  tried  to  teach  his  boys  good  football.  He  did 
not  go  at  this  by  constant  tongue  lashing  —  the 
feelings  among  his  boys  were  too  sharp-edged  for 
that  —  instead,  he  instilled  into  them  a  deep  respect 
for  their  young  lithe  leader  who  did  not  drive  but 
led.  There  were  boys  in  the  company  who  ■were 
much  bigger  than  Tom,  but  he  showed  these  boys 
how  to  hit  low  and  hard;  whenever  one  showed  signs 
of  getting  conceited,  he  was  soon  shown  that  that 
attitude  must  be  stopped.  In  a  short  time,  through 
constant  training,  he  had  a  group  of  boys  who  played 
fairly  good  football.  The  next  three  Saturdays  they 
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played  against  teams  much  weaker  than  theirs, 
winning,  but  not  by  scores  that  proved  their  su¬ 
periority.  Although  the  fellows  were  playing  a  good 
game  individually,  they  could  not  seem  to  click 
together  as  a  team.  This  was  due  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  the  players  were  constantly  wrangling 
and  quarrelling  with  each  other.  For  days  Toni 
sought  for  a  way  to  stop  this  internal  bickering.  As 
his  team  was  highly  temperamental,  it  was  rather 
hard  to  find  a  way  that  would  accomplish  the  pur¬ 
pose  without  hurting  someone’s  feelings.  The  game 
with  the  team  from  Jack  and  Jerry’s  camp  was  now 
but  two  weeks  away.  This  camp  was  the  bitter 
rival  of  his  lads,  for  the  other  camp  was  everything 
one  could  wish  for,  —  from  ideal  swimming  spots 
down  to  the  best  layouts  for  any  sport  whatsoever. 
Indeed,  here,  many  of  the  high  officials  of  the  service 
brought  their  families  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  they 
could  not  find  in  other  places.  With  this  thought  in 
mind,  Tom  began  to  “push”  his  boys  until  he  had 
them  all  up  in  arms  against  the  rival  camp.  On  that 
Saturday  his  team  took  the  field  and  were  trium¬ 
phant.  At  times,  when  they  began  to  work  together, 
they  looked  nearly  invincible.  Victorious,  they 
emerged  from  the  game  ready  at  once  for  the  game 
with  Camp  61. 

This  game  had  received  much  publicity  in  their 
own  circles,  and  on  the  day  of  the  important  event 
many  officers  and  officials  of  the  service  were  on 
hand.  Tom  had  asked  to  have  the  game  played  at 
his  camp.  This  was  arranged,  but  the  teams  were 
to  go  to  the  61  grounds,  for  a  banquet  after  the  tus¬ 
sle  for  that  camp  wanted  some  part  in  this  important 
day.  The  gamp  started  with  a  bang.  For  one  quar¬ 
ter  77’s  team  took  good  care  of  itself,  but  in  the 
second  period  things  began  to  look  bad;  the  team 
fell  apart,  each  man  was  doing  his  job  but  there 
was  no  cooperation.  At  half  time,  Tom  took  his 
boys  in  hand,  explained  their  ragged  play  and  got 
them  all  perked  up  again;  this  time  they  went  out, 
not  awed  by  the  crowd  or  the  fancy  uniforms  of  their 
opponents,  but  infused  with  a  desire  to  help  each 
other  crush  anything  in  their  path.  From  the  kick- 
cff,  it  was  evident  that  this  was  a  new  team;  there 
was  no  futile  rushing  around.  After  much  see¬ 
sawing  back  and  forth,  Camp  77  scored  on  the  one 
trick  play  they  had  been  given  —  a  fast-breaking 
lateral  —  from  a  fake  tackle  smash.  At  the  end  of 
the  game  these  weary  fellows  ran  for  barracks  and 
began  their  celebration.  Tom,  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  utter  confusion,  was  profoundly  happy  because, 
what  before  had  been  just  a  group  of  fellows  ready 
to  battle  with  each  other  at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  was 
now  a  unit  cemented  together  by  a  profound  spirit 
of  team  work  which  they  knew  had  been  instilled  into 
them  by  their  brilliant  and  untiring  officer.  The 
team  now  understood  that  Tom  had  not  let  this 
desolate  spot  on  the  mountain  get  him  down.  He 


had  built  up  his  boys,  had  got  them  to  make  their 
own  football  field,  their  own  swimmng  hole,  and 
many  other  improvements  which  helped  them  to 
enjoy  their  brief  hours  of  leisure.  He  had  instilled 
into  them  a  spirit  cf  devotion  and  a  will  to  win. 

Definite  proof  that  Tom  Sharp  had  succeeded 
in  this  task  was  evidenced  that  night  at  the  banquet 
when  some  of  the  toughest  of  his  squad  got  up  and 
openly  praised  the  efforts  made  by  Tom  to  put  them 
on  the  right  track.  As  a  final  thrust,  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  arose  and  said  that  soon  a  new  detach¬ 
ment  would  be  coming  in.  He  gave  Tom  the  choice 
of  taking  all  his  boys  down  to  Camp  61  to  serve 
their  time,  or  of  staying  at  old  77  and  having  the 
new  detachments  under  Jack  and  Jerry  join  him. 
To  show  his  trust  in  his  fellows  he  gave  them  the 
choice.  The  old  gang  took  Camp  77  and  Tom  Sharp. 


OUT  OF  THE  CLOUDS 

Marjory  Gunter,  ’38 

What  a  day!  What  a  glorious  winter  day!  The 
snow  was  sparkling  like  diamonds  and  the  air  was 
cold  and  invigorating.  Trees  glistened  and  shone. 
People  warmly  clad  passed  by,  laughing  and  chatting 
in  happy  tones,  their  steps  muffled  by  the  blanket  of 
snow. 

A  tall  young  man  walked  briskly  along  the 
snowy  road.  His  brown  eyes  were  sparkling  and 
he  was  smiling.  His  step  was  firm  and  sure,  and 
the  greetings  that  he  extended  to  other  pedestrians 
were  kind  and  joyful.  When  he  came  to  the  red 
bricked  Lakewocd  City  Bank,  he  entered. 

“Good  morning,  Miss  Sawyer.  Good  morning, 
Miss  Baker.  A  grand  day,  isn’t  it!”  laughingly 
called  out  Roger  Cane,  assistant-treasurer. 

“Fine  morning!”  chorused  Miss  Sawyer  and  Miss 
Baker  smiling. 

Roger  continued  on  his  way  to  his  desk,  whist¬ 
ling  softly,  “Jingle  Bells.” 

Every  one  in  the  bank  was  rushing  around,  at¬ 
tending  to  duties  which  had  to  be  performed  before 
the  bank  opened  in  half  an  hour.  Roger  also  began 
to  work.  He  read  over  reports  and  checked  some 
receipts. 

Sharply  at  nine,  the  bank  doors  were  opened 
and  Saturday’s  transactions  began.  All  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  general  noises  of  people  talking,  adding  ma¬ 
chines  clicking,  and  typewriters  being  operated  at 
full  speed  could  be  heard. 

About  eleven-thirty,  Roger  happened  to  glance 
toward  the  door.  A  man,  dressed  in  a  complete 
brown  outfit,  had  just  entered.  He  glanced  slyly 
around  the  bank  seemingly  not  to  miss  a  detail,  then 
abruptly  turned  and  left. 

“Must  have  walked  into  the  wrong  bank,” 
thought  Roger:  then  he  brushed  the  incident  from 
his  mind  and  continued  working. 

The  closing  bell  sounded  at  twelve.  Tellers 
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hurried  to  finish  last  minute  business  before  the 
few  remaning  people  left.  After  the  last  person  had 
departed,  the  bank  doors  were  closed  to  the  public. 

At  twelve-thirty,  the  employees  went  out  to 
lunch  for  an  hour.  When  they  returned,  all  had 
much  work  to  do.  Tickets  had  to  be  matched  with 
passports,  receipts  checked  over,  and  money  tallied. 
Four  o’clock  found  Roger  just  finishing  the  final 
checking  of  the  day’s  currency. 

Mr.  Hardwell,  the  treasurer,  was  leaving,  so  he 
said  to  Roger,  “Will  you  please  lock  up?” 

“Certainly!”  answered  Roger,  then  proceeded  to 
do  as  asked.  He  made  sure  that  the  trap  door  to 
the  roof  was  barred,  as  well  as  the  one  in  the  ceiling 
of  the  bank  room,  and  the  vault  closed  with  the  time 
clock  adjusted.  By  the  time  he  had  finished  every¬ 
one  had  departed.  Quickly  donning  his  coat  and 
hat,  Roger  was  in  a  few  minutes  out  in  the  street. 

He  liked  the  cool  air.  It  seemed  to  give  him 
new  life  after  such  a  hard  and  tiresome  day.  He 
now  had  time  to  think. 

That  morning  before  he  left  home  his  sister, 
Paula,  had  complained  of  pains  in  her  right  side. 
He  feared  appendicitis,  but  she  only  laughed  at  him 
and  tcld  him  that  she  was  sure  that  she  would  be 
all  right.  Tf  her  illness  meant  an  operation,  it 
would  cost  a  tidy  sum;  and  money  in  his  home  now 
was  scarce  since  there  had  been  so  many  bills. 
Only  last  month,  his  mother  had  had  a  hospital  ex¬ 
perience. 

Mr.  Crane’s  death,  two  years  previous,  had  left 
the  responsibility  of  his  family,  Mrs.  Crane  and 
Paula,  on  his  young  shoulders.  Roger  had  sacri¬ 
ficed  everything  to  have  them  well  and  happy. 

He  had  spent  many  spare  hours  tutoring  in 
mathematics.  Every  available  minute  outside  of 
business  hours  found  him  in  some  way  or  other  try¬ 
ing  to  earn  extra  money  to  help  keep  Paul  in  college. 

Some  people  thought  that  young  Cane  was  tak¬ 
ing  It's  responsibility  too  seriously  and  that  Paula 
ought  to  work  instead  of  going  to  college.  Roger’s 
answer  was  always  the  same.  “Dad  put  me  through 
college  and  now,  just  because  he  passed  away,  why 
should  Paula  lose  out?  She  is  bright,  and  is  as 
unxious  to  go  as  I  was.” 

Roger  was  brought  out  of  his  reverie  by  a  news¬ 
boy  crying,  “Extra!  Extra!  Big  bank  robbery  in 
Broxman!  Teller  killed!  Extra!  Extra!” 

Rpger  hurriedly  bought  a  paper  and  scanned  it 
for  the  name  of  the  teller.  He  prayed  that  his  friend, 
Charlie,  a  teller  in  the  B'roxman  City  Bank  was 
not  —  Yes,  it  was  Charlie.  His  friend?  It  isn’t 
true!  It  couldn’t  be  true!  But  it  was.  Bitter  tears 
came  into  Roger’s  eyes  as  he  read  of  Charlie’s  brave 
attempt  to  save  the  money. 

When  Roger  arose  the  next  morning,  Paula  was 
already  up.  She  was  picturesquely  dressed  in  a 
green  ski  jumper,  a  white  sweater,  and  a  green 


windbreaker.  The  ensemble  was  the  Christmas  gift 
from  her  brother. 

Roger  was  very  proud  of  his  sister’s  beauty. 
She  had  pretty  light  hair.  Her  eyes  were  like  two 
blue  stars;  and  her  friendly  ready  smile  disclosed 
perfect  white  teeth.  Everyone  spoke  of  her  fine 
personality. 

“Going  skiing,  sis?” 

“Yes,  Roger.” 

“How  is  that  pain?” 

“O.  K.  I’ll  survive,”  laughed  Paula  as  she  went 
outdoors. 

About  two  hours  later,  the  hospital  called  the 
Cane  home  and  told  Roger  that  Paula  had  to  have  an 
emergency  operation  for  appendicitis. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  at  the  hos¬ 
pital  waiting  for  Paula  to  come  out  of  the  ether, 
after  the  doctor’s  assurance  of  a  successful  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  next  day  Roger  arrived  at  seven-thirty  in 
order  to  open  the  vault.  The  time  clock  was  re¬ 
leased  at  eight  o’clock.  He  knew  that  it  would  be  a 
busy  day  and  that  everyone  would  be  discussing  the 
robbery. 

When  all  the  bank  employees  had  arrived  they 
did  begin  discussing  the  robbery.  Miss  Sawyer  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  conversation  by  saying,  “Sallie,  my 
friend  who  is  employed  in  the  B'roxman  Bank,  said 
she  had  noticed  something  peculiar  happen  last 
week.  A  man,  dressed  in  brown,  came  in  on  the 
Saturday  previous  to  the  robbery.  He  glanced  all 
around  the  bank,  and  then  turned  and  walked  out. 
She  had  been  wondering  if  he  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  holdup.” 

Something  clicked  in  Roger’s  brain.  “The  man 
dressed  in  brown  who  came  in  and  hastily  glanced 
around  the  bank  last  Saturday  and  then  walked  out. 
Could  he  be  the  same  man?  If  so,  are  we  already 
pointed  out  as  the  next  bank?” 

After  work  that  day,  Roger  visited  the  police 
station  and  told  the  police  his  suspicions.  He  went 
through  the  Rogues’  Gallery  with  Detective  Calla¬ 
han.  They  came  across  a  picture  of  a  man  who 
answered  the  description. 

“Did  you  happen  to  notice  anything  peculiar 
about  his  eyes?”  asked  Detective  Callahan. 

“Why-us,  yes!  I  did.  The  left  one  seemed  to 
twitch.” 

“Thanks,  Cane!  I  think  we  have  something 
there,”  replied  Detective  Callahan  with  a  pleased  note 
in  his  voice. 

Roger  with  a  prayer  in  his  heart  that  Charlie’s 
slayers  would  be  brought  to  justice  and  severely 
punished,  left  the  police  station  and  paid  a  visit 
at  the  hospital. 

Saturday  dawned  on  a  still  snowy-white  world. 
Roger  kissed  his  mother  goodbye  and  said,  “I  have 
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a  peculiar  feeling  that  today  is  going  to  be  different 
from  any  other  day. 

When  he  reached  the  bank,  Mr.  Hardwell,  the 
treasurer,  was  not  there,  so  that  it  fell  to  Roger,  the 
assistant-treasurer,  to  open  the  vault  and  fix  the 
safety  plunger  over  the  vault  door. 

About  ten,  just  before  the  Hamilton  Mills  were 
to  withdraw  their  large  payroll,  Roger  saw  three 
men  walk  casually  into  the  bank  and  glance  all 
around,  keeping  their  hands  in  their  pockets.  A 
queer  feeling  of  apprehension  came  over  him.  Act¬ 
ing  on  impulse,  he  pressed  a  foot-lever  which  auto¬ 
matically  closed  the  vault. 

Two  men  stayed  near  the  door;  the  other,  with 
upturned  coat  collar,  walked  over  to  the  teller  who 
was  counting  the  Hamilton  Payroll  and  said  in  a 
deep  commanding  tone,  “This  is  a  stickup!  Hand 
over  that  payroll!  Make  it  snappy,  and  don’t  act 
funny!  You’re  covered!” 

The  teller’s  face  turned  ashen  as  he  saw  the 
gun,  but  trembling  from  head  to  foot  he  obeyed. 
No  one  dared  to  press  the  alarm,  for  all  realized  that 
if  the  alarm  were  sounded,  it  would,  without  doubt, 
mean  someone’s  death. 

The  three  men  hurriedly  fled  from  the  bank 
and  escaped  in  a  waiting  car.  As  soon  as  they  were 
outside  the  bank,  the  alarm  was  rung.  Naturally, 
there  was  much  confusion,  but  finally  order  was 
again  restored. 

As  Roger  walked  home  that  night,  he  was  still 
thinking  of  the  robbery.  In  his  mind,  he  had  formed 
a  clear  picture  of  the  man  who  ran  out  with  the 
money.  The  face  somehow  seemed  familiar  to  him. 
He  kept  asking  himself  over  and  over  again,  “Where- 
Where  have  I  seen  that  face?”  But  he  could  not 
seem  to  remember. 

Paula  was  very  excited  when  Reger  paid  her  a 
visit  a  few  hours  later  and  told  her  about  the  holdup 
in  his  bank. 

“I  have  seen  that  man’s  face  somewhere  before,” 
Roger  said  to  her  slowly,  “but  as  yet  I  cannot  place 
it.” 

Paula,  eager  to  help,  asked  rapidly  a  number  of 
questions,  “Were  you  walking?  Were  you  in  a  car? 
Were  you  alone?  Were  you  with  me?” 

Roger  jumped  to  his  feet  and  exclaimed,  “That’s 
it!  I’ve  got  it!  I  was  with  you!  Remember  the 
time  we  went  to  the  pictures  at  Scranton  and  you 
wanted  a  hamburgh  sandwich  when  we  came  out?” 

“Yes,”  Paula  said,  becoming  very  excited,  “we 
were  not  able  to  find  a  place  open  except  a  saloon 
because  it  was  so  late.  You  went  in  and  bought  the 
sandwiches  while  I  stayed  outside.” 

“That’s  where  I  saw  the  man!  He  was  laying 
down  the  law  to  the  bar  tender  so  that  he  attracted 
my  attention.” 

Roger  practically  flew  to  the  police  station  and 
told  the  police  what  he  had  remembered.  Detective 


Callahan  was  very  pleased.  He  said,  “We  have  been 
trying  to  locate  ‘Twitchie’  Kelly  but  as  yet  have 
been  unsuccessful.  That  place  you  mentioned  will 
be  watched!” 

A  week  later  the  streets  resounded  to  the  news¬ 
boys’  clamor,  “Extra!  Extra!  Bank  bandits  cap¬ 
tured!  Extra!  Extra!” 

People  read  that  the  place  had  been  watched 
for  days  and  clues  furnished  by  Roger  Cane,  Lake- 
wood  “City  Bank's”  assistant-treasurer,  had  led  to 
the  capture.  “Twitchie”  Kelly,  notorious  “finger 
man”,  was  one  of  those  captured. 

The  following  week,  Roger  was  greatly  honored 
by  being  awarded  the  $5,000  bank  reward  for  his 
part  in  the  capture  of  the  bandits. 

Paula,  happy  because  she  had  helped  her 
brother,  and  Mrs.  Cane,  proud  because  Roger  was  her 
son,  witnessed  the  presentation  of  the  check  by 
Mr.  Fordwell,  President  of  the  City  Bank  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Now  Roger  felt  that  beside  paying  his  sister’s 
hospital  bills  he  had  money  for  ether  family  ex¬ 
penses.  Life  was  not  such  a  burden  after  all. 


IT  CAN  BE  BONE 

Marion  Cramphorn,  ’38 

“Oh,  let  me  alone,”  cried  Lois  as  her  brother 
stood  before  her  mocking  her  and  calling  her  “cry¬ 
baby.” 

Lois  Van  Dyke  had  been  melancholy  and  touchy 
all  the  afternoon.  She  had  been  sitting  in  her  room 
thinking  about  her  friends  who  were  at  Wellesley 
College  and  how  she  should  have  been  there,  if  six 
months  before  this,  her  father  had  not  lost  his  money 
in  the  crash. 

Lois  had  had  everything  she  wanted  all  her  life 
and  now  it  was  hard  for  her  to  realize  that  her 
father  didn’t  have  enough  money  to  further  her 
education. 

Suddenly  she  realized  that  this  was  no  way  to 
start  the  New  Year.  She  thought,  “I’ll  make  a  New 
Year’s  Resolution.  I’ll  try  to  make  the  best  of  things 
from  now  on.  I  certainly  won’t  get  anywhere  by 
being  sulky.” 

When  all  the  family  had  sat  down  to  supper  that 
night,  her  father  said,  “Lois,  I  hear  that  new  dormi¬ 
tories  are  going  to  be  built  at  Wellesley  for  the 
girls  who  are  working  their  way  through  college. 
They  can  stay  there  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  week 
and  pay  the  rest  by  waiting  on  table.  I  think  it  is  a 
fine  idea,  don’t  you?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Lois,  “if  a  girl  can  earn  enough 
to  get  through  that  way.” 

“I  think  that  is  the  finest  thing  I  have  ever 
hear,”  said  her  mother. 

“If  you  will  try  to  find  work  and  save  some 
money,  I’ll  ask  your  Uncle  Peter  to  lend  you  enough 
for  your  tuition,”  added  her  father. 
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That  night  as  Lois  lay  in  Bed,  she  thought  it 
all  over  carefully,  “Yes,”  she  said  to  herself,  “I  will 
try  to  work  my  way  through  college.”  And  with  a 
light  heart  she  fell  asleep. 

The  following  September  Lois  had  saved  enough 
money,  with  the  help  of  her  uncle,  to  go  to  college 
for  the  first  year.  She  was  very  happy  for  at  last  her 
dreams  which  she  had  cherished  all  through  her 
high-school  days  had  come  true. 

However,  that  first  year  she  had  a  very  hard 
time.  She  could  not  do  what  the  rest  of  her  former 
friends  did,  because  of  her  work.  She  had  to  give 
up  many  good  times. 

For  three  years  she  worked  hard  not  only  in 
trying  to  earn  money,  but  at  her  studies.  She  re¬ 
ceived  high  grades  in  all  her  subjects. 

On  Wednesday  in  November  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  year,  some  of  the  professors  were  talking 
with  the  dean  in  her  office. 

“I  think,”  said  Professor  Hayden,  ‘‘the  one  who 
receives  the  scholarship  should  be  a  girl  who  will 
deserve  it  and  will  appreciate  it.” 

“What  scholarship?”  asked  Professor  Richards, 
who  had  just  come  to  Wellesley  that  year  and  did 
not  know  about  the  dift'erent  scholarships  which 
were  offered. 

“Well,”  said  Dean  Colidge,  “every  fourth  year 
Wellesley  exchanges  a  pupil  with  one  from  Munich 
University,  Germany.  That  gives  some  American 
girl  an  opportunity  to  study  in  a  foreign  country. 
To-day  we  have  to  decide  what  girl‘s  name  will  be 
taken  before  the  board  meeting,  to-night.” 

For  two  hours  they  debated  over  which  girl 
they  thought  should  go.  The  dean  finally  said,  “We 
all  seem  to  agree  upon  Lois  Van  Dyke.  If  that  is 
your  unanimous  decision,  at  the  meeting  to-night  I 
will  suggest  that  she  be  sent  to  Germany.  I  am 
glad  you  have  chosen  Lois,  as  I  think  she  certainly 
deserves  it.  I  will  let  you  know  the  decision  of  the 
board  tomorrow.” 

About  five  days  had  gone  by,  when  one  morning 
Lois  received  a  message  from  the  dean  to  report  to 
her  office  at  half  past  twelve. 

“Janet,”  she  questioned,  “what  have  I  done  wrong 
in  the  last  few  days?” 

“Nothing  that  I  know  of,”  replied  her  room¬ 
mate,  “probably  the  dean  just  wants  to  talk  to  you 
about  some  coming  college  event.” 

But  Janet  was  not  very  encouraging  and  Loi3 
felt  uneasy  all  through  the  morning. 

That  noon  Lois  hurried  to  the  dean’s  office. 

“Sit  down,”  said  Dean  Golidge,  “I  have  some’ 
good  news  for  you.” 

“Thank  you,”  replied  Lois,  already  feeling  much 
better. 

“Well,  Lois,”  began  the  dean,  “last  Wednesday 
night  the  Board  of  Directors  had  a  meeting  to  decide 
to  whom  they  would  present  a  scholarship  for  four 


years  of  study  in  Germany.  They  chose  you  because 
they  thought  you  were  the  most  deserving.  I  want 
to  congratulate  you.” 

Poor  Lois  was  thunderstruck;  she  didn’t  know 
what  to  say.  With  tears  of  joy  in  her  eyes,  she 
thanked  Dean  Colidge  with  all  her  heart.  But  in  a 
minute  she  said,  “I  don’t  think  my  father  can  afford 
the  money  for  the  trip,  but  I  shall  write  and  ask 
him  this  afternoon.” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  have  to  worry  about  the  money, 
the  college  takes  care  of  all  your  expenses,”  replied 
the  dean. 

After  thanking  her  once  more  Lois  went  back 
to  her  room  to  break  the  wonderful  news  to  Janet 
and  to  send  a  telegram  to  her  father  and  mother  in¬ 
forming  them  of  her  good  fortune. 

The  rest  of  the  year  went  very  quickly  and  be¬ 
fore  Lois  realized  it,  it  was  the  middle  of  August. 
Then  began  the  hustle  and  bustle  to  buy  as  many 
clothes  as  her  father  could  afford.  Lois  had  also 
made  some  costumes,  as  she  was  clever  with  her 
needle.  She  then  had  to  get  everything  packed. 

By  September  the  first  she  was  all  ready  to  sail. 
That  night  the  girls  from  the  dormitory  gave  her  a 
farewell  party  and  wished  her  the  best  of  luck  and  a 
pleasant  time  abroad. 

The  great  day  arrived.  After  kissing  her  mother 
and  saying  goodbye  to  all,  she  went  to  her  stateroom. 
She  found  there  a  beautiful  bouquet  from  the 
college. 

At  nine  o’clock  the  next  day  she  stood  on  deck 
watching  the  shore  get  smaller  and  smaller  until 
she  couldn’t  see  it  anymore.  She  was  beginning  to 
feel  a  little  homesick,  but  after  staying  in  her  cabin 
for  a  while,  she  went  down  to  dinner  feeling  much 
happier. 

After  six  days  on  the  water,  having  had  a  won¬ 
derful  trip,  she  landed  in  France.  Two  days  later 
she  arrived  in  Munich,  Germany,  and  was  welcomed 
by  representatives  from  Munich  University. 

She  began  her  classes  immediately  and  worked 
as  hard  as  she  could.  She  enjoyed  her  life  abroad 
and  took  every  advantage  of  making  friends  among 
the  students  and  also  the  faculty. 

One  of  the  professors  who  was  from  America  had 
come  to  the  college  to  teach  English  for  four  years 
and  then  return  home. 

Lois  and  Professor  Huntington,  (Professor  Bob 
as  she  always  called  him)  became  very  good  friends, 
and  sometime,  when  it  seemed  that  her  studying  was 
too  difficult,  he  would  encourage  her  and  try  to 
help  her. 

Before  she  realized,  the  four  years  were  ended. 
She  had  always  worked  hard  and  she  felt  that  she 
had  accomplished  what  she  had  set  out  to  do.  She 
worked  hard  to  make  Wellesley  proud  of  her. 

Finally,  the  last  of  August,  she  and  Professor 
Bob  sailed  for  America.  She  knew  by  this  time  that 
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he  loved  her,  although  he  had  never  mentioned  it. 
The  night  before  they  were  to  dock  in  New  York 
harbor,  after  having  dinner,  he  asked  her  to  marry 
him.  She  was  very  happy. 

When  she  came  down  the  gangplank,  her  family, 
Dean  Colidge,  and  her  friend  Janet  were  all  there 
to  greet  her.  It  was  a  lovely  moment  for  Lois.  Be¬ 
sides  being  overjoyed  in  seeing  her  parents  and  her 
friends,  she  was  also  happy  to  introduce  Professor 
Dob  to  everyone. 

“I  really  knew  just  what  you  were  going  to  be 
like.”  said  Lois’  mother,  “by  Lois’  letters.” 

“I  hope  I  am  able  to  live  up  to  all  that  Lois  has 
told  me  she  wrote  to  you,”  replied  Professor  Bob. 

Later  that  evening  in  the  Van  Dyke  home  Lois' 
friends  gathered  to  welcome  her  home.  Among 
them  was  Dean  Colidge. 

After  an  enjoyable  evening,  Lois  said  to  all, 
‘  Before  any  of  my  guests  go,  I  want  to  thank  Dean 
Colidge  for  helping  to  give  me  the  chance  to  further 
my  education  abroad.  I  shall  always  be  grateful  to 
her  and  the  college.” 

About  one  half  an  hour  later,  when  all  the  guests 
had  gone,  Lois  kissed  her  mother  goodnight,  and  told 
her  how  glad  she  was  to  be  back  home  again. 

As  she  lay  in  bed  that  night,  she  recalled  the 
night  eight  years  ago  when  she  made  up  her  mind 
to  try  to  work  her  way  through  college.  “Well,”  she 
said,  sort  of  dreamingly,  “I  guess  it  pays  to  work 
hard.” 


CYNTHIA’S  REWARD 

Dorothy  Greenleaf,  ’38 

There  was  great  excitement  in  the  main  girls’ 
dorm  at  Briarcliffe-Staunton  College.  The  noise  of 
the  laughter  and  gayety  reached  the  ears  of  pretty 
Cynthia  Whitney  who  was  in  her  room  on  the  third 
floor.  Her  roommate,  Joan  Fisher,  had  just  deserted 
her  for  the  gayety  down  stairs. 

Cynthia  was  feeling  very  down  hearted,  for  all 
of  her  friends  had  been  invited  to  the  Prom  the  boys 
were  giving,  and  as  yet  Cynthia  had  received  no  in¬ 
vitation.  How  she  wished  she  could  concentrate  on 
her  History!  Try  as  she  did  to  forget  it,  every  few 
minutes  she  would  think  about  the  Prom  and  wish 
that  she  were  going.  The  girls  had  begged  her  to 
join  them,  for  she  was  very  popular,  yet  she  didn’t 
have  quite  the  courage  to  face  them. 

Downstairs  everyone  was  talking  at  once.  The 
dance  was  a  week  from  Friday  and  some  of  the 
girls  already  had  their  new  dresses  or  were  about 
to  buy  them.  Each  girl  added  something  to  the 
conversation. 

Then  suddenly  one  girl  asked,  “Who  is  Larry 
Cushman,  the  new  Senior,  going  to  take?” 

Joan  Fisher  spoke  right  up  and  said,  “I  don't 
think  he  has  asked  anybody  and  certainly  I  would 
know  about  it  if  he  had.” 


This  was  very  true  because  Joan  usually  man¬ 
aged  to  learn  everybody  else’s  business.  She  couldn’t 
mind  her  own. 

The  conversation  turned  to  History  and  Ruth 
asked,  “Who  has  studied  for  the  History  exam  to¬ 
morrow?”  There  was  a  series  of  “nobody”  for  an 
answer.  It  seemed  that  nobody  had  studied  and  that 
they  had  no  intention  of  doing  so.  In  fact  some 
thought  Cynthia  rather  a  “griend”  to  study  for  a 
test  and  they  didn’t  hesitate  to  say  so. 

Vivacious  Anne  said,  “Why  does  Cynthia  have  to 
study  for  a  test  anyway?  She  always  gets  good, 
marks.” 

“Yes,”  said  loyal  Joan,  “but  she  earns  them. 
That’s  more  than  some  of  you  do.”  With  that  she 
left  the  room  and  went  upstairs. 

Bursting  into  the  room  she  found  Cynthia  study¬ 
ing  industriously. 

“Hello  there,  poker  face,”  she  said,  and  then  she 
went  over  and  gave  ther  a  pat  on  the  back.  “Cheer 
up,  you’ll  be  asked  yet,”  she  exclaimed. 

Managing  a  smile,  Cynthia  turned  around.  “I’d 
like  to  go  down  town,”  she  said.  “C'ome  along  with 
me.” 

Joan  accompanied  her,  and  after  doing  their 
errands  they  entered  a  drug  store  for  a  soda.  There 
standing  at  the  counter  were  a  group  of  boys,  among 
them  Joan’s  friend,  Bill  Smith,  and  also  the  new 
boy,  Larry  Cushman. 

“How  handsome  he  is,”  thought  Cynthia.  “Oh, 
if  only  he  would  notice  me.” 

Bill  came  over  and  the  girls  were  introduced  to 
all  the  boys.  Each  acknowledged  the  introduction 
in  turn  but  when  Larry’s  turn  came  he  calmly  looked 
Cynthia  over  and  said,  “Very  glad  to  meet  you  and 
I'll  be  sure  to  see  you  again.”  Then  the  boys  left 
the  store  and  left  Joan  and  Cynthia  to  their  sodas. 

That  evening  it  was  very  quiet  in  the  dorm,  for 
although  the  girls  did  not  care  much,  they  did  study 
some  for  the  morrow’s  exam.  Every  once  in  a  while 
there  would  be  a  ripple  of  laughter  to  break  the 
quiet,  then  silence. 

In  Cynthia  and  Joan’s  room,  Cynthia  was  helping 
Joan  with  her  answers  as  she  already  knew  them. 

“Oh,  I’m  too  tired  to  study  anymore,”  complained 
Joan. 

“But  you  must  pass  this  exam,”  said  Cynthia, 
“or  you’ll  fail  History  for  the  semester.” 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning,  most  of  the  girls 
were  cramming  for  the  exam.  The  chatter  around 
the  table  was  all  about  History.  First  one  would 
ask,  “Who  did  this?”  Then  another,  “When  did  this 
happen?” 

At  lunch  time  the  test  was  over  and  all  the  girls 
were  voicing  their  opinions  of  it. 

“Oh,  she  was  mean  to  have  made  it  so  hard,” 
said  one. 

But  Cynthia  said,  “You  girls  make  me  sick.  You 
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never  study,  then  you  blame  the  teacher  if  you  can’t 
do  the  test.” 

That  afternoon,  while  Cynthia  was  in  her  room 
reading,  the  telephone  rang  and  the  girls  all  made 
a.  mad  dash  to  answer  it.  Anne  reached  it  first  and 
grabbed  it.  With  a  look  of  chagrin  she  said,  “Yes, 
she’s  here  —  just  a  moment  please.’’ 

“Oh,  Cynthia,  it’s  for  you  and  it’s  a  man!” 

While  Cynthia  answered  the  phone,  all  the  girls 
gathered  around. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “I’d  love  to.  To-night  will  be 
fine.  At  eight  o’clock.  Goodbye.” 

“Who  was  it?”  asked  one. 

“Yes,  Cynthia,  who  was  it?”  asked  another. 

With  a  sarcastic  smile  Cynthia  went  up  stairs 
end  on  the  landing  she  turned  and  said,  ‘‘It  was 
Larry  Cushman.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  meet  him? 
You’ll  get  your  chance  if  you  stay  around  tonight.” 

That  evening  Joan  helped  her  get  ready  and 
when  she  was  satisfied  with  her  appearance,  she  went 
down  into  the  parlor  where  the  girls  had  gathered. 
There  was  an  air  of  expectancy  in  the  room  and  when 
the  doorbell  rang,  Cynthia  went  and  admitted  Larry. 
One  by  one  she  introduced  the  girls  and  each  in  turn 
preened  herself  before  him.  At  last  they  got  out  and 
Larry  announced  that  they  were  going  to  the  movies 
in  town.  Cynthia  enjoyed  herself  immensely,  but 
she  kept  wondering  if  Larry  was  having  as  good  a 
time  as  she  was.  While  driving  home  they  talked 
gayly  and  at  the  door  he  politely  bade  her  good¬ 
night,  saying  that  he  would  call  her  tomorrow. 

Joan  was  very  excited  when  she  came  in  and 


asked  her  what  had  happened.  Cynthia  told  her 
where  they  had  gone  and  also  that  he  was  going  to 
call  tomorrow.  She  had  to  be  satisfied  with  that 
because  this  was  all  she  could  glean  from  her. 

The  next  day  the  other  girls  were  very  curious 
but  Cynthia  said  nothing  of  the  previous  evening  nor 
did  Joan. 

While  walking  up  the  street  that  afternoon, 
Cynthia  met  Larry  with  a  group  of  boys  and  he 
greeted  her  and  passed  by,  but  within  a  few  minutes 
he  was  at  her  side.  They  were  talking  when  Larry 
said,  “Cynthia,  will  you  go  to  the  Prom  with  me 
next  week?” 

“I’d  love  to,”  replied  Cynthia.  Then  Larry  began 
an  explanation. 

“I  would  have  invited  you  before,  but  I  wanted 
to  learn  something  about  you  for  I  didn’t  know  you 
at  all.  I  have  found  that  we  at  least  have  something 
in  common.  We  are  both  Phi  Bet  Kappas.  I  certain¬ 
ly  hope  that  we  will  find  that  we  have  more  than 
just  that.” 

He  spoke  earnestly  and  Cynthia  believed  him. 

When  Joan  came  in  that  evening  she  found 
Cynthia’s  face  Wreathed  in  smiles. 

“I  can  guess  right  away  what  has  happened,”  she 
said,  “Larry  has  invited  you  to  the  Prom.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Cynthia,  “and  would  you  like  to 
know  his  reason  for  inviting  me?  Because  I  am  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.” 

How  envious  all  the  girls  were  at  the  dance 
Friday  night  when  Cynthia  appeared  with  Larry,  who 
was  very  handsome  in  his  full  dress  suit. 

“Believe  me,  if  that’s  what  studying  gets  you,” 
whispered  Anne  to  another  girl,  “I’ll  do  a  lot  of  it 
next  term.” 


THE  DOUBLE  METEOR 

Genovina  Maffio,  ’38 

Vangie  Chandler  stretched  herself,  felt  to  see 
if  she  had  any  broken  bones  and  then  looked  about 
for  the  others  in  the  party. 

“Everybody  O.K?  I  don’t  seem  to  have  any  brok¬ 
en  bones,  although  I  do  see  a  few  bruises.” 

“We’re  all  as  fit  as  a  fiddle,  that  is,  all  but  the 
airplane.  The  gas  tank  is  empty  and  it  seems  too 
badly  damaged  to  use  again,”  answered  Jerry  Nick¬ 
els.  He  was  a  tall,  dark  young  man  with  the  grayest 
of  eyes  that  sparkled  everytime  he  laughed,  but  he 
wasn’t  laughing  now. 

“Jerry,  if  you  ask  me,  this  is  a  serious  matter. 
I  have  examined  the  plane  and  find  that  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  use  it  again.”  said  Alpha  Powers,  his  hand¬ 
some  face  full  of  concern. 

“Alpha,  you  can’t  mean  that,  Why-why,  how 
will  we  get  back  to  civilization?  Besides,  we’ll  never 
reach  our  destination  and  find  the  fallen  meteor  we 
were  sent  out  to  locate,”  said  Vangie. 

Ann,  who  had  been  listening  quietly,  could  not 
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help  worrying  although  she  tried  to  conceal  it.  Fin¬ 
ally  she  suggested,  “Let’s  start  looking  about  to  see 
if  we  can  discover  where  we  are.  After  all,  there 
might  be  a  chance  that  some  kind  of  civilization  is 
here.” 

“Here’s  hoping  you’re  right,  Ann,  because  I’m 
worried  for  you  girls.  It  is  getting  colder  by  the 
minute.  We  haven’t  a  great  deal  of  food  with  us. 
Another  couple  of  hundred  miles  and  we  would  have 
reached  Thasa,  where  we  were  supposed  to  get  the 
rest  of  our  supplies.  If  my  guess  is  correct,  we  are 
about  210  miles  south-west  of  that  station,”  said 
Alpha. 

“This  expedition  seemed  a  grand  adventure  to 
me  when  Professor  Hardy  suggested  it,  but  now  it 
has  a  different  aspect,”  Ann  remarked. 

“Well,  I  must  admit  the  last  thing  I  thought  of 
in  connection  with  this  trip  was  a  forced  landing  be¬ 
fore  we  had  even  reached  the  mountains.  Listen! 
What  was  that!”  exclaimed  Jerry. 

Everyone  strained  his  ears.  Suddenly  they  -heard 
a  long  weird  call  that  sent  shivers  up  and  down 
their  spines. 

“Say,  that  must  be  the  bird  Professor  Hardy  told 
us  about,  remember?  He  said  that  in  Tibet  there  is 
a  large  bird  that  gives  a  long  blood  curdling  call 
whenever  a  storm  is  approaching.  If  I’m  correct, 
I  think  we’d  better  hurry  and  contrive  some  sort  of 
shelter  before  it  reaches  us.  I’ve  heard  that  a  storm 
in  Tibet  is  no  shower  bath,”  said  Alpha  who  was 
busying  himself  about  the  plane.  “Jerry,  you  stay 
here  with  the  girls  while  I  look  about  and  see  if 
there’s  a  good  place  to  build  a  shelter.  I’ll  be  back 
soon.”  He  finished  and  hurried  into  the  woods. 

A  full  hour  passed  in  which  the  girls  and  Jerry 
collected  all  the  clothing,  the  food,  and  any  other 
articles  which  they  might  have  need  of  in  the  future. 
When  everything  was  prepared,  they  built  a  fire  and 
huddled  around  it,  each  occupied  with  his  own 
thoughts. 

“Do  you  know,”  mused  Ann,  “I  have  a  feeling 
that  there  are  inhabitants  here.  While  we  were  get¬ 
ting  things  together  in  the  plane  I  heard  strange 
noises,  and  they  didn’t  seem  to  be  caused  by  animals 
either.” 

“I  heard  them  too,  Ann,  but  I  didn’t  want  to 
mention  it  for  fear  I  would  frighten  you  girls.  It 
sounded  as  if  someone  were  prowling  about  watch¬ 
ing  us.  Do  you  think  they  are  uncivilized?  Sh-h-h.” 
Jerry  stopped  short  and  listened  to  a  noise  he  heard. 
Glancing  over  his  shoulder  he  perceived  Alpha 
emerging  into  the  clearing  and  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief. 

“Hello  folks,  are  you  ready  to  leave?  B'oy,  are 
we  in  luck!”  he  -exclaimed,  too  excited  to  talk  co¬ 
herently.  “I’ve  found  an  ideal  spot  to  stay  in.  Wait 
till  you  see  it.  -Someone  must  have  lived  here  at 


some  time  or  other.  Let’s  hurry.  Do  you  see  that 
sky?” 

“Why,  it’s  as  black  as  a  cauldron.  If  that  isn’t 
threatening,  I  don’t  know  what  is.  Do  you  think  we 
can  make  it,  Alpha?”  said  Vangie  gazing  at  the  sky 
with  a  worried  look  on  her  pretty  face. 

“I  don’t  know.  We’ll  have  to  hurry.”  Each  took 
a  pack  of  supplies  and  they  started  off  at  a  brisk 
pace,  Alpha  leading  the  way. 

The  sky  was  dark  and  it  was  very  cold  by  the 
time  they  reached  their  destination. 

“Why,  I-I-I  can’t  believe  it.  That  proves  it. 
There  are  people  in  this  section  of  the  mountains.” 
said  Ann  firmly. 

“There  must  be.  Why  look  at  that  large  slab  of 
rock  jutting  out  over  the  entrance  to  the  cave.  Br- 
r-r  it’s  cold.  Ann,  do  you  hear  that  wind  howling 
through  the  trees?”  shivered  Vangie. 

“Vangie,  I  agree  with  you.  It  surly  isn’t  any 
Broadway  melody.  Let’s  enter  the  cave  and  see  what 
it  is  like  before  the  storm  breaks. 

“Right,  Ann,  come  on.  I’ll  lead  the  way.  Use 
your  flashlights,  folks.  It  is  very  dark  in  here. 
Jerry’d  better  take  up  the  rear,”  advised  Alpha. 

“Say,  this  place  seems  to  have  been  inhabited  at 
some  time  or  other.  Alpha,  while  we  were  with  the 
plane,  we  heard  strange  noises  in  the  forest.  They 
seemed  to  have  been  caused  by  human  beings,  but  at 
the  time  we  couldn’t  be  sure  whether  they  were 
human  beings  or  not  — ” 

Jerry  broke  off  as  Alpha  interrupted  him.  “Lis¬ 
ten!  Did  you  hear  that  noise?  I  think  we’re  in  for 
quite  a  storm.  Let’s  have  a  look  outside.”  They 
walked  to  the  entrance  of  the  cave  and  looked  out. 
The  sky  was  still  dark,  the  wind  howled  through  the 
trees  like  a  live  monster,  and  it  was  snowing  very 
hard. 

“Whew-w-w,”  continued  Alpha,  “we  got  here  just 
in  the  nick  of  time.  A  few  more  minutes  delay  and 
we  wouldn’t  have  been  able  to  find  this  cave,  be¬ 
cause  the  storm  would  have  blinded  us.  What’s 
worrying  me  is,  if  this  storm  keeps  up  there  will  be 
so  much  snow  that  we  will  be  unable  to  investigate 
our  surroundings.” 

“Do  you  know,”  said  Ann  thoughtfully,  “I’ve 
been  wondering  about  this  cave.  From  what  I’ve 
been  able  to  make  out,  as  I’ve  looked  about,  the 
owners  of  it  are  not  savages;  in  fact,  they  seem  to 
be  civilized,  maybe  Americans.” 

“What!”  they  exclaimed. 

“Yes,”  he  continued,  “take  a  look  at  the  far  end 
of  the  cave.  There  is  a  fireplace  and  I’ve  never 
heard  of  uncivilized  people  with  fireplaces.  Do  you 
see  those  pans  on  the  left  of  the  fireplace?” 

“By  Jove,  you’re  right,  Ann,”  exclaimed  Jerry. 
“Do  you  realize  it  is  cold?  Alpha,  let’s  look  about 
for  fire  wood.” 

“I  must  admit  that  it  is  cold,”  admitted  Vangie. 
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“While  you  boys  build  a  fire,  Ann  and  I  will  prepare 
something  for  supper.  Later  we’ll  investigate  the 
cave.” 

“That  is  the  best  idea,  Vangie.  Say,  Alpha,  what 
time  is  it  anynow?”  asked  Jerry. 

“Six  o’clock  by  my  watch,  Jerry.  Here's  some 
firewood  in  this  corner.  We’re  in  luck  today.  Here’s 
hoping  it  keeps  up.” 

While  the  boys  were  building  the  fire,  the  girls 
tcok  out  cans  of  food  from  the  supplies  they  had 
brought.  In  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  blazing  fire 
and  the  girls  heated  the  food  and  set  a  place  to  eat. 

When  supper  was  finished,  Alpha  and  Jerry  pro¬ 
cured  some  snow  while  the  girls  cleared  away  the 
dishes.  The  boj-s  melted  the  snow  that  the  girls 
might  wash  the  utensils  that  had  been  used  at  sup¬ 
per.  Later  they  each  took  a  flashlight  and  looked 
about  the  cave.  After  a  few  minutes’  search  Vangie 
gave  a  cry  of  delight. 

“Ann,  you  were  right.  He  must  be  American. 
Look  at  this.  It  was  under  this  rock.’’ 

“What?”  exclaimed  the  others  in  surprise. 

“Wh-y-y  look!  It  is  the  New  York  Times,  dated 
April  12,  1926.  Well,  can  you  beat  that — 

“Hurry,  Vangie.  Don’t  keep  us  in  suspense,” 
interrupted  Ann.  They  crowded  about  Vangie  and 
looked  at  the  newspaper  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 
They  were  astounded  at  what  they  saw.  In  the 
upper  corner  of  the  first  page  was  written  in  small 
handwriting: 

“I  hereby  resolve  to  find  the  meteor  which 
I  came  out  to  find  and  also  the  Valley  of 
Eternal  Life  which  is  supposed  to  be  here.” 

“Whew-w.  This  is  a  discovery,  a  Valley  of  Eter¬ 
nal  Life  and  the  meteor  must  be  near  here,  other¬ 
wise  why  would  he  be  here.  He  reminds  me  of 
Ponce  de  Leon,  only  Ponce  wanted  the  fountain,” 
grinned  Alpha. 

“I’ve  been  wondering,”  mused  Jerry,  “whether 
this  man  is  still  alive.  I  should  like  to  find  him.  He 
seems  to  be  educated  and  must  be  a  scientist.” 

“I  think  you’re  right  Jerry,”  agreed  Ann,  “other¬ 
wise  he  would  not  be  interested  in  the  meteor.” 


“Say  folks,  we’d  better  retire,  because  we  have 
to  start  out  early  tomorrow  morning  in  search  of 
this  mystery  man,  that  is,  if  the  weather  allows,” 
finished  Jerry  with  a  yawn. 

But  the  storm  did  not  allow  it  the  next  mornisg 
nor  the  next,  and  by  that  time  the  snow  was  two 
feet  deep.  The  fourth  day  after  their  arrival  the 
sun  arose  like  a  ball  of  fire,  throwing  its  golden  rays 
down  through  the  trees  and  weaving  a  magic  carpet 
on  the  snow.  When  they  finished  breakfast,  they 
washed  and  repacked  their  belongings  and  then 
started  out  into  the  cold,  beautiful  morning. 

It  was  almost  noon  when  they  came  to  the  edge 
of  the  forest.  They  were  very  tired  and  hungry  after 
trudging  through  the  deep  snow.  The  beautiful 
panorama  in  front  of  them  left  each  one  speechless. 

“Why  I-I-I  can’t  believe  it!”  uttered  Vangie, 
her  dark  curls  flying  in  the  cold  air.  “It  is  too  beau¬ 
tiful  for  words.” 

“It  takes  your  breath  away  and  leaves  you  gasp¬ 
ing,”  laughed  Ann,  looking  about  her  as  if  in  a  daze. 
“Those  mountains  are  beautiful.  The  tops  seem  to 
be  of  gold,  the  sides  are  covered  with  a  green  mantle 
with  dabs  of  white  scattered  over  it,  until  all  is  lost 
in  the  dark  green  valleys  below.” 

“Do  you  see  that  huge  mountain  to  the  right? 
While  we  were  looking  about,  I  glanced  at  the  clear¬ 
ing  half  way  up  the  slope,  and  I  saw  a  human  being 
run  across  it.  I’ve  a  hunch  that  it  is  our  newspaper 
friend,”  said  Jerry,  lifting  his  pack  and  beginning 
to  walk  again. 

Fatigue  was  forgotten  as  they  started  on  their 
way.  After  a  while  Ann  broke  the  silence  by  saying 
thoughtfully,  “I’ve  been  wondering  since  we  found 
newspapers,  what  the  man  looks  like  after  being  here 
twelve  years.  Another  thing  that’s  been  puzzling  me 
is,  who  is  this  man?  Is  he  one  of  the  men  Professor 
Hardy  sent,  on  the  other  expedition  years  ago?  The 
Professor  said  he  had  sent  several  men  here  long 
ago  to  investigate  the  meteor,  and  the  men  never 
returned.  He  had  tried  from  time  to  time  up  till 
now  to  find  them  but  has  never  been  able.  I’m  glad 
the  Prof  picked  us,  out  of  the  whole  college,  to  go 
on  this  expedition.” 
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“I,  too,  am  curious  about  the  man,”  admitted 
Alpha,  “and  I’ve  been  hoping  for  a  few  things.  It 
would  be  a  great  help  if  he  had  some  sort  of  a  radio, 
and  especially  if  he  knew  something  of  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  the  meteor.” 

They  were  soon  in  the  clearing  space  where  Jer¬ 
ry  had  seen  the  man.  It  was  evident  that  someone 
had  been  there  because  there  were  footprints  leading 
into  the  forest.  These  tracks  led  into  a  narrow, 
winding  trail  which  came  to  an  end  on  a  large,  flat 
slab  of  rock,  extending  almost  the  whole  length  of 
the  mountain. 

“I’ve  a  feeling  that  the  man  we  saw  has  been 
watching  us  since  we  landed.  There  must  be  some 
sort  of  a  cave  up  here,  also.  Let’s  cross  the  rock 
and  maybe  we’ll  find  what  we  are  seeking,”  sug¬ 
gested  Jerry. 

“I  think  there  are  several  men  in  his  party, 
otherwise  he  would  not  remain  here  for  any  length 
cf  time.  They  must  have  some  way  of  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  outside  world,  otherwise  where  would 
they  procure  their  food?” 

“We  could  wonder  and  guess  all  day,  but  find 
out  where  they  are,”  said  Ann,  lifting  her  smiling 
face  topped  with  golden  ringlets  which  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  were  half  concealed  under  her  fur  cap. 

“That  is  an  idea,  little  golden  butterfly,”  teased 
Alpha  smilingly. 

“Coming,  folks?”  called  Jerry,  starting  to  walk 
again. 

“Sure  thing,  Jerry,”  called  back  Alpha  merrily, 
“Watch  your  step,  Jerry.  There  might  be  a  trap  door 
in  the  rock.” 

“Say,  what’s  got  into  you  anyway,  Alpha,  you 
were  so  serious  a  minute  ago,  but  now,  well,  you 
seem  to  be  ‘tetched  in  the  head’.” 

“Can’t  you  forget  seriousness  for  a  minute, 
Jerry?  I  feel  in  the  mood  for  laughter.  You  know, 
‘laughter  before  death’,”  answered  Alpha  with  a 
teasing  light  in  his  brown  velvety  eyes. 

“Oh,  I  see,  Alpha,  you  think  there  might  be 

1 

danger  ahead.  I  doubt  it,  though.  That  is,  there 
won’t  be  any  danger,  if  he’s  the  man  we  think  he  is.” 

“That’s  just  it,  Jerry,  what  if  he  isn’t  what  we 
made  him  out  to  be.  What  if  the  man  who  wrote  on 
that  newspaper  is  dead?  The  people  might  be  un¬ 
civilized  and  do  away  with  us,  or  they  might  be 
fugitives  from  the  law.  Do  you  see  what  I  mean? 
Don’t  depend  on  their  being  our  friends.  When  we 
find  them,  don’t  tell  them  why  we  are  here  until  we 
see  who  and  what  they  are,”  finished  Alpha,  becom¬ 
ing  serious  again. 

“Im  glad  you  mentioned  it,  Alpha;  I  was  count¬ 
ing  on  their  friendship  and  might  have  given  it  away. 
Even  though  the  thought  that  they  might  be  dan¬ 
gerous  is  unpleasant,  it  is  better  to  go  prepared  to 
meet  enemies  than  to  think  them  to  be  your  friends 
and  later  learn  your  mistake.  What  do  you  propose 


to  do,  Alpha?”  questioned  Ann,  her  lovely  face  losing 
its  usual  merriment. 

“First  of  all,  it  is  best  to  go  very  slowly  from 
here.  There  might  be  someone  this  very  minute 
watching  us,  for  all  we  know.  I  feel  uneasy,  Jerry, 
for  the  girls’  safety.  I’m  beginning  to  think  that 
Professor  Hardy  made  a  mistake  in  sending  girls  on 
this  dangerous  trip.  He  said  the  girls  know  as 
much  as  we  do  on  the  subject,  and  that  they  are  as 
willing  and  as  courageous  as  we  are,  but  frankly 
I'm  really  worried.” 

“Alpha,  I  think  in  this  case  we  can  take  care  of 
ourselves  in  any  emergency.  In  fact,  I  think  we  can 
be  of  great  value,”  defended  Vangie  staunchly,  her 
pretty  face  set  with  determination. 

“What  do  you  mean,  Vangie?”  asked  Jerry,  who 
was  a  worried  as  Alpha  over  the  matter. 

“If  these  men  can  speak  English,  and  are  civ¬ 
ilized,  I’m  sure  that  with  a  girl’s  coaxing  we  may 
be  able  to  find  out  just  what’s  what  around  here,” 
she  responded  confidently. 

They  crossed  the  ledge  very  slowly.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  immense  rock  they  came  to  a  small 
path  which  they  followed.  After  a  while  the  path 
came  to  an  end  at  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  which  seemed 
to  have  received  a  hard  blow.  Later  someone  had 
dug  a  huge  hole  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  di¬ 
ameter.  By  looking  very  closely  into  the  hole  they 
could  see  a  door  which  led  into  the  ground,  and  from 
that  direction  they  could  hear  queer  noises. 

“Say,”  breathed  Alpha  with  difficulty,  “do  you 
think  this  is  where  the  meteor  is?” 

“That  is  what  I’m  thinking,”  answered  Jerry 
who  was  as  excited  as  the  others. 

“That  must  be  the  explanation.  What  else  could 
have  dropped  here?  What  would  anyone  be  digging 
here  for,  unless  for  something  very  valuable.  I 
can’t  believe  that  the  mete — .”  Ann  stopped  as  a 
soft  voice  behind  her  interrupted. 

“Pardon  me,  miss.” 

Startled  by  the  voice,  they  turned  as  one.  For 
a  moment  they  remained  speechless  and  stared  at  a 
soft-spoken  old  man  with  a  long  gray  beard  and  long 
hair,  who  faced  them  with  a  sweet  smile  and  tired 
eyes. 

“How  do  you  do,  sir,”  Alpha  managed  to  stam¬ 
mer. 

“I  believe  you  are  from  the  wrecked  plane,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  man  with  the  same  soft  voice  and  smile. 

“Yes,  sir,  we  are.  We  were  forced  to  land,  but 
as  there  was  not  enough  space,  our  plane  has  been 
badly  damaged.  I  hope  you  don’t  mind  our  being 
here  until  we  are  able  to  get  in  touch  with  civiliza¬ 
tion,”  explained  Alpha. 

“I’m  very  sorry.  We  saw  you  land  but  have  been 
unable  to  help  you  because  of  the  storm.  Some  of 
my  men  came  near  the  plane  while  they  were  down 
there,  then  they  came  to  tell  me  the  news  and  by 
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that  time  it  was  too  late  to  descend  the  mountain. 
We  have  not  been  worrying  because  we  knew  you 
would  find  the  cave.  Now  let  us  go  to  my  humble 
heme.  Come,  let  us  be  on  our  way.  You  must  be 
hungry  after  your  long  walk.” 

Too  dazed  to  protest  they  followed  the  kind  man. 
He  led  them  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff  until  they 
reached  a  huge  stone  wall  with  immense  iron  gates 
that  were  opened  immediately  upon  their  arrival. 
These  gates  surrounded  a  small  village  that  con¬ 
sisted  of  several  houses  and  three  huge  buildings. 
The  old  man  led  them  to  the  last  house,  then  paused 
for  a  moment  that  his  guests  could  look  about. 

On  one  side  of  the  house  was  a  large  building 
which  their  host  said  was  a  laboratory.  On  the  other 
side  were  several  men  at  work.  They  held  shiny 
objects  in  their  hands. 

After  entering  the  house,  they  hurried  to  make 
themselves  presentable.  A  few  minutes  later  they 
met  in  a  large  comfortable  dining  room  where  a 
Chinese  boy  was  serving  hot  appetizing  dishes. 

It  was  a  pleasant  d:nner.  Their  host,  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  introduced  himself  as  Tom  Nadeau, 
a  Frenchman.  He  had  come  from  the  United  States 
seventeen  years  earlier  on  an  important  mission, 
lie  had  accomplished  what  he  had  come  to  do. 

Finally  Alpha,  who  had  become  attached  to  the 
old  man,  said,  ‘‘As  you  have  been  so  kind  to  us,  it  is 
to  be  here.” 

At  hearing  this,  the  old  man’s  eyes  lighted  up,  and 
he  said  with  a  thoughtful  smile,  “Ah,  Professor  Har¬ 
dy.  He  sent  me  here,  too.  I  have  been  waiting  five 
years  to  get  in  touch  with  him  —  it  won’t  be  long 
now.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Nadeau?”  asked  Ann 
excitedly. 

“Wait,  my  dear  child,  and  I’ll  explain  everything 
after  this  young  man  has  finished  his  story.  Tell 
me,  Alpha,  why  did  he  send  such  beautiful  children 
r.f  God  on  this  dangerous  mission?  It  isn’t  like 
the  Professor  to  do  that.” 

“I  couldn’t  answer  that,  Mr.  Nadeau.  But  last 
spring  Professor  Hardy  sent  for  the  four  of  us  and 
told  us  about  a  meteor  which  was  near  Thasa  in 
Tibet.  He  warned  us  that  it  would  be  a  perilous 
jcurney  and  it  would  be  best  for  us  to  think  twice 
before  we  accepted.  He  had  looked  up  our  records 
and  had  been  watching  us  for  months  and  said  he 
thought  we  were  the  kind  of  pupils  he  would  want 
to  send  on  the  expedition.  We  had  gone  on  several 
expeditions  in  the  United  States,  we  loved  adventure 
and  knew  just  what  to  do  in  a  case  of  this  sort.  But, 
as  you  see,  something  happened  to  upset  our  plans. 
We  were  supposed  to  go  to  Thasa  and  get  our  sup¬ 
plies  before  we  could  start  into  the  mountains.” 

“My  dear  young  people,  you  are  very  courageous 
to  come  here  not  knowing  what  would  you  would 
be  up  against.  Well,  I  was  of  the  same  type  when  I 


was  young,”  sighed  the  old  man.  He  had  been 
through  such  hardship  during  those  seventeen  years 
that  he  looked  much  older  than  he  was. 

“I  was  one  of  the  young  professors  at  the  col¬ 
lege;  I  was  interested  in  this  field  of  work,  and 
loved  adventure.  Professor  Hardy  knew  it.  He 
asked  me  if  I  wished  to  find  the  meteor.  I  jumped 
at  the  chance. 

“Two  months  later  four  men  and  I  started  in 
search  of  it.  We  spent  two  whole  years  in  a  cave. 
We  would  be  away  for  weeks  but  could  never  find 
it.  One  day  it  dawned  on  us  that  it  might  be  right 
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near  the  cave.  For  five  whole  years  ffe  dug  along 
what  you  would  now  call  a  cliff.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  we  struck  something  very  hard,  it  extended  the 
whole  length  of  the  pit  which  you  have  seen.  We 
knew  we  had  accomplished  what  we  came  for.” 

‘‘B'ut  what  did  you  eat  during  those  seventeen 
years?  Surely  you  did  not  have  supplies  for  seven¬ 
teen  years?”  asked  Jerry,  mystified. 

“Mr.  Nadeau,  in  your  account  you  said  that  five 
of  you  came  here  from  the  States,  but  on  our  way 
here  I’m  sure  I’ve  seen  at  least  twenty  men.  Are 
there  other  people  in  these  mountains?”  asked  Ann. 

“That’s  just  it,  my  dear  young  people.  We  had 
supplies  for  the  first  two  years  of  our  stay  but  after 
that  we  had  only  berries,  weeds,  and  meat  which 
we  hunted  in  the  woods.  The  year  we  found  the 
meteor,  our  seventh  year,  we  could  stand  the  diet  no 
longer,  so  three  of  us  started  in  search  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  We  had  walked  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  we  were  hungry,  tattered,  and  very  tired  when 
we  finally  reached  a  village  of  Chinese  traders.  It 
had  taken  us  three  months  to  complete  our  tedious 
journey.  We  managed  to  convince  the  traders  that 
we  were  not  robbers  by  showing  them  a  large  dia¬ 
mond,  and  promising  to  give  it  to  them  if  they  would 
give  us  food  enough  to  last  for  six  months,  and  also 
let  us  have  fifteen  men  to  help  us  with  some  work 
we  had  to  do.  They  agreed  and  promised  to  bring 
food  and  clothing  to  us  every  six  months  if  we  could 
give  them  a  diamond  every  time. 

“We  remained  there  several  days,  then  with  our 
horses  laden  with  supplies  and  the  Chinese  boys  and 
men  following  us,  we  returned  here.” 

“We  have  been  able  to  make  them  fear  us  until 
recently.  They  have  been  wondering  about  the 
diamonds  we  give  them  and  they  say  they  want  to 
find  the  valuable  stones  themselves.” 

“Tell  me,  Mr.  Nadeau,  how  did  you  keep  them 
from  doing  so  long  ago?”  asked  Vangie. 

“I’m  afraid  we  took  advantage  of  their  religious 
beliefs.  We  told  them  the  Gods  had  told  us  to  give 
those  beautiful  stones  to  those  who  were  good  enough 
to  give  us  food. 

“For  years,  we  have  been  digging  valuable  stones, 
gold,  silver,  iron  and  other  metals.  My  dear  child¬ 
ren,  I  believe  we  are  working  on  an  invention  which 
is  similar  to  your  airplane.  We  have  perfected  a 
fuel  to  enable  us  to  fly  the  plane  when  it  is  com¬ 
pleted.  We  are  planning  to  leave  here  in  a  month  or 
so.  The  traders  return  in  four  months,  and  we  must, 
by  any  means  possible,  leave  here  before  then. 

“Are  all  these  men  Chinese  traders?”  inquired 
Ann. 

“Yes,  child,  they  are.  They  have  helped  us  a 
great  deal  and  they  are  very  faithful.  Come,  let  us 
go  to  the  workshops.  I  sincerely  hope  you  are  sat¬ 
isfied  with  my  humble  meal,” 


“Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Nadeau.  It  was  a 
delicious  meal.  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  consider  us 
one  of  you,”  replied  Vangie  who  was  very  grateful. 

“Yes,”  began  Jerry. 

“Come,  let  us  go  to  the  laboratory  first  and  see 
how  our  plane  is  progressing,”  interrupted  Mr. 
Nadeau. 

They  went  through  the  entire  laboratory  and 
village,  then  back  to  the  cliff  where  they  had  first 
met.  Their  new  friend  answered  many  curious 
questions  with  the  same  soft  voice  and  quiet  smile. 

Ann  and  Vangie  worked  very  hard  during  the 
days  that  followed.  They  helped  the  men  in  the 
laboratory  in  many  ways:  they  solved  problems, 
made  suggestions,  took  care  of  tubes  and  performed 
many  other  duties,  which  they  were  able  to  do 
through  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired  at  col- 
legs.  They  helped  with  the  packing  of  the  various 
stones  and  metals,  they  did  the  washing,  and  any 
task  they  could. 

Jerry  and  Alpha  also  were  busy.  They  labored 
the  whole  day  in  order  that  all  work  would  be  fin¬ 
ished  before  the  severe  weather  set  in. 

It  was  exactly  two  months  after  their  arrival 
that  everything  was  accomplished.  The  girls,  Jerry 
and  Alpha,  were  sitting  in  Mr.  Nadeau’s  house  in 
front  of  a  blazing  fire,  which  sent  shadows  running 
throughout  the  room.  Alpha  was  looking  thought¬ 
fully  into  the  fire,  then  finally  he  lifted  his  handsome 
face  which  was  topped  with  golden  unduly  hair 
and  said,  “Why  just  think  Ann,  in  a  week  we  are 
leaving.  It  doesn’t  seem  possible.  Have  you  enjoyed 
your  trip?” 

“I’ve  never  enjoyed  anything  so  much  in  all  my 
life,  Alpha.  I  couldn’t  tell  you  exactly  why,  but  I 
have.” 

“I  bet  I  know  why,  Ann.  You  haven’t  given  a 
thought  whether  you  would  enjoy  the  next  dance, 
how  you  were  to  get  a  new  dress,  or  what  exams  you 
might  fail  in.  You’ve  been  thinking  about  —  can 
you  guess?” 

Ann  looked  up  quickly  and  blushed  at  the  look 
she  saw  in  Alpha’s  eyes.  She  glanced  quickly  away 
for  she  knew  he  was  right.  She  had  been  thinking 
of  him.  She  had  often  wondered  what  he  would  do 
when  he  returned  to  college,  what  would  happen  to 
her,  would  he  forget  her?  She  hoped  not.  So  she 
answered  evasively, 

“Why,  yes,  I’ve  been  thinking  of  how  lucky  we 
were  that  we  had  that  accident.  Otherwise  we  might 
never  have  found  the  meteor.” 

“Oh  rubbish,  Ann.  You  know  I  wasn’t  thinking 
of  that,  don’t  you?”  This  time  Ann  couldn’t  help 
answering  him  directly,  so  she  said  in  a  voice  hardly 
above  a  whisper. 

“Yes.” 

His  eyes  became  so  bright  that  Ann  looked  away, 
and  her  own  eyes  became  as  bright.  Alpha  realizing 
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her  confusion  turned  to  Jerry,  who  was  talking  and 
laughing  with  Vangie,  and  said,  “Jerry,  do  you  rea¬ 
lize  how  much  time  and  effort  —  maybe  our  lives  — 
have  been  saved  by  that  crash  of  ours?  Why,  we 
might  have  been  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  here.” 
Then  looking  at  Jerry  closely  he  noticed  that  the  was 
too  happy  to  answer  that,  so  he  sighed. 

“Oh,  well,  it’s  got  both  of  us  I  guess.” 

“What - 1”,  stammered  Jerry  confusedly. 

“Nothing,  Jerry.  Have  you  realized  that  a  great 
big  shining  meteor  has  just  fallen  into  our  midst? 
Correct? ” 

Jerry  looked  at  him,  with  a  puzzled  frown,  then 
his  face  lighted  up  and  he  answered, 

“Right,  Alpha.”  and  glanced  at  Vangie. 


KING  OF  HOBOS 

George  Nelson,  ’40 

Thad  Stevens  and  Hugh  Morgan  were  on  their 
way  to  the  farm. 

Thad’s  mother  always  got  fresh  butter  from  the 
Sadler’s  farm,  but  their  horse  had  been  taken  ill 
and  Thad  had  to  walk  to  get  the  butter.  Hugh  Mor¬ 
gan,  his  chum,  always  went  with  Thad  whenever  he 
went.  •>'  ‘ 

On  their  way  they  saw  a  thin  wisp  of  smoke 
rising  in  the  distance.  Eager  for  excitement,  both 
made  their  way  in  that  direction.  They  saw  a  tramp, 
cooking  his  supper  in  a  little  clearing.  Thad  said 
he  always  wanted  to  see  a  hobo  cook  his  meal  and 
see  how  he  got  along,  so  they  both  walked  over  to 
the  tramp  who  welcomed  them  in  a  cheery  voice  and 
bade  them  sit  down. 

“My  chum  here  wants  to  see  how  the  ‘knights  of 
the  railroad  ties’  get  along”,  said  Hugh  in  a  joking 
manner. 

The  tramp  laughed  and  told  them  they  could 
watch  him.  He  had  coffee  in  one  can,  soup  in  an¬ 
other,  and  bread  and  balogna  in  a  piece  of  paper. 

“You’ll  excuse  me  if  I  don’t  invite  you  boys  to 
eat  with  me,”  said  the  tramp,  “but  you  see  I  don’t 
know  where  my  next  meal  is  coming  from  so  I  gotta’ 
go  easy  on  this.” 

Meanwhile  he  began  to  tell  them  about  his  ad¬ 
ventures. 

"My  name’s  Lu,”  he  told  them.  “My  pals  called 
me  ‘Wandering  Lu’.  I’ve  been  all  over  the  world 
and  at  last  settled  in  Texas.  I  caught  an  awful  cold 
down  there,  and  I  guess  I  got  a  disease  from  sleeping 
under  those  blankets  with  all  the  other  people.” 

Here  he  broke  off  with  a  violent  coughing  which 
made  both  boys  sympathize  with  him. 

“My  only  relative,”  he  continued,  “is  a  long  lost 
sister.  I’ve  come  now  to  see  if  she  will  take  care 
of  me  during  my  last  few  days.” 

“We  live  in  Scranton,”  Hugh  told  him.  “I’m 
Hugh  Morgan,  and  this  is  my  chum,  Thad  Stevens.” 

“Well,  I’m  pleased  to  meet  you  boys,”  he  said, 


“By  the  way,  do  you  know  everybody  in  Scranton?” 

“That’s  hard  to  say,”  said  Hugh,  “you  see  there 
are  always  people  coming  into  Scranton  and  it’s  a  big 
city  with  over  one  thousand  inhabitants.” 

“But  just  the  same  we  know  quite  a  few/’  Thad 
cut  in.  “Maybe  we  know  the  one  you’re  looking  for.” 

“Well,”  said  Lu  with  an  air  of  seriousness  in 
his  voice,  “maybe  you  boys  know  of  Andrew  Hos- 
mer." 

The  boys  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise. 

“Of  course  we  know  him,”  said  Hugh. 

“Then  maybe  you  know  Matilda,  too,”  he  said 
jubilantly,  “she’s  my  long  lost  sister  with  whom  I 
wish  to  spend  my  last  days.” 

“But  Matilda  can’t  support  you,”  Thad  cried 
indignantly,  “she’s  poor  and  can  hardly  support  her¬ 
self.  My  mother  and  ether  kind  ladies  of  Scranton 
give  Matilda  sewing  to  keep  her  going.  She  won’t 
have  enough  to  support  a  tramp  like  you.” 

“I  can  eat  less  food,”  said  Lu,  “and  I  won’t  need 
many  clothes.  She  might  have  a  soft  spot  in  her 
heart  for  her  old  brother;  she  always  did  have  a 
kind  heart.” 

“Well  I’m  sure  I  wouldn’t  put  a  heavy  burden 
on  my  long  lost  sister  if  I  were  a  tramp,”  said  Hugh. 

“I  want  to  spend  my  last  days  in  comfort,”  said 
Lu.  “I  won’t  be  much  bother  to  Matilda.” 

“Come  on,  Hugh,”  said  Thad,  “we  had  better  be 
going.  We’ve  been  here  at  least  a  half  an  hour," 

“Goodbye  boys,”  Lu  called  after  them,  “I’m  sorry 
you  look  upon  me  that  way.” 

The  boys  went  out  of  sight  and  Lu  started 
packing  his  things,  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  “I 
hope  everyone  looks  upon  me  that  way,”  he  chuckled 
to  himself. 

He  made  his  way  to  Matilda’s  house  and  knocked 
meekly  on  the  door.  He  rubbed  his  dirty  hand 
across  his  face  feeling  an  unshaven  beard.  “Maybe 
I  look  too  dirty,”  he  said  to  himself. 

The  door  opened  and  a  thin  woman  dressed  in 
a  black  dress  opened  the  door. 

Lu  looked  at  her  wonderingly.  “Matilda,”  he 
whispered,  “Matilda,”  he  said  again  aloud,  “Don’t 
you  remember  me,  your  old  brother  Lu?” 

Matilda  stared  in  astonishment  at  the  ragged, 
dirty  being  on  the  doorstep.  Then  she  threw  her 
arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks, 
Lu  hugged  her  and  arm  in  arm  they  went  into  the 
house. 

When  Andrew  Hosmer  came  home  that  night, 
Matilda  explained  who  Lu  was  and  why  he  had  come 
there. 

All  that  week,  the  boys  dropped  in  to  see  Ma¬ 
tilda  and  brought  sewing  to  her,  but  all  the  time  with 
the  same  cold  feeling  toward  Lu. 

On  one  of  these  occasional  visits  when  Thad 
had  brought  some  sewing  for  Matilda,  and  Hugh 
accompanied  him,  the  milkman  dropped  in  to  collect 
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a  bill  due  the  month  before. 

“I  haven’t  any  money  now,”  pleaded  Matilda, 
“I?m  not  working  much  now  and  I  have  to  try  to 
support  my  poor  brother  here,  who  isn’t  very  well.” 

Here  Lu  appeared,  dressed  in  Andrew’s  Sunday 
clothes  which  he  had  been  wearing  since  he  dropped 
into  Matilda’s  house. 

“I  don’t  care  about  that  old  tramp  of  a  brother 
of  yours,  you  owe  me  a  month’s  bill  and  you’re  going 
to  pay  it  now  or  I’m  going  to  stop  leaving  milk  here,” 
ordered  the  milkman. 

“He’s  no  tramp,  he’s  my  brother,  and  don’t  you 
speak  of  him  like  that  again,”  cried  Matilda  proudly. 

Here  Lu  cut  in.  “How  much  does  my  sister  owe 
you?”  he  asked. 

“Exactly  five  dollars,”  shouted  the  milkman. 
“What’s  it  to  you  —  you  could  never  pay  it?” 

“Wait  here,”  ordered  Lu,  “I  think  I’ve  got  that 
much  in  my  old  bandana  handkerchief.  I  was  saving 
it '-for  other  purposes,  but  it  will  serve  this  one  as 
well.” 

He  departed  into  the  other  room  amid  the  as¬ 
tonishment  of  the  little  group,  Matilda  staring  ad¬ 
miringly  after  him.  He  came  back  into  the  room 
with  a  new  five-dollar  bill  that  had  been  creased 
only  three  times. 

“Here,”  he  said  as  he  thrust  it  into  the  amazed 
milkman’s  hands.  “Now  sign  that  bill  and  get  off 
these  premises  as  fast  as  you  can.  Hereafter,  you 
needn’t  leave  any  more  milk  here.  I’ll  find  some 
other  place  to  get  it  or  go  without.” 

As  Thad  and  Hugh  left  for  home,  Hugh  started 
thinking.  The  five-dollar  bill  Lu  had  given  the 
milkman  was  new  and  hadn’t  been  used  before.  It 
had  only  three  creases  in  it  as  though  it  had  been 
stored  away  in  a  notebook,  not  crumpled  as  though 
it  had  been  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief.  In  other 
words,  Hugh  “smelled  a  rat.” 

When  they  were  walking  home  Thad  was  unus¬ 
ually  quiet. 

“What’s  the  matter  Thad?”  Hugh  asked,  “Are 
you  still  thinking  of  Brother  Lu’s  kindness?” 

“Yes,  Hugh,”  Thad  said,  “a  man  who  will  give 
his  last  dollar  for  a  minor  account  like  a  milk  bill 
must  feel  pretty  soft  toward  his  sister.  I’d  call  that 
a  generous  act  if  I  didn’t  know  that  didn’t  amount 
to  one-fourth  the  money  Matilda’s  spent  on  him.” 

“How  do  you  know  it  was  his  last  dollar,”  asked 
Hugh,  “didn’t  you  see  it  was  new?” 

“Gosh  I  did  notice  that,”  Thad  said,  “I  hope  he 
didn’t  steal  it.  You  don’t  think  it  was  counterfeit  do 
you,  Hugh?” 

“No,  I  saw  the  silk  threads  in  it  that  Uncle  Sam 
uses  to  protect  the  currency.” 

“I’m  certainly  glad  to  hear  that,  because  it  would 
get  Matilda  into  a  lot  of  trouble  if  it  were,”  said  Thad. 
relieved.  The  two  boys  walked  along  until  they 
came  to  Thad’s  house. 


“Keep  your  eyes  open,  Thad,”  Hugh  called  after 

him. 

The  following  Saturday,  Hugh  had  an  errand 
to  do  that  took  him  out  of  town.  He  got  on  his 
bicycle  and  began  to  peddle  slowly  down  the  road. 
He  took  the  road  that  led  through  the  woods,  as  it 
was  shorter.  He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  noticed 
a  large  touring  car  waiting  beside  the  road.  The 
chauffeur  sat  idly  in  the  car  as  if  waiting  for  some¬ 
one. 

Hugh  had  often  seen  that  sight  before.  Tourists 
often  came  from  the  city  to  have  picnics  in  the  coun¬ 
try  woods  and  to  enjoy  the  scenery. 

Hugh  passed  the  car  and  nodded  to  the  chauffeur. 
As  he  rounded  a  bend  he  was  almost  positive  he 
saw  someone  hide  in  the  bushes. 

“That’s  funny,”  Hugh  remarked  to  himself, 
“whoever  that  was  didn’t  want  to  be  seen,  and  from 
the  brief  glimpse  I  got  of  him,  something  about  him 
seemed  familiar. 

Hugh  kept  going  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
There  was  another  bend  just  a  little  further  down 
the  road.  As  soon  as  he  rounded  it  he  jumped  off 
his  wheel  and  raced  back  to  the  spot  where  someone 
had  hidden  in  the  bushes.  Finding  nothing  there, 
he  peered  around  the  bend.  He  saw  a  familiar  fig¬ 
ure  go  to  the  limousine. 

“Brother  Lu,”  he  gasped,  “now  what  do  you 
suppose  he  wants  here?” 

The  chauffeur  jumped  out  of  the  car  and  saluted. 
Lu  began  to  talk  to  him  in  low  tones,  so  Hugh  could 
not  make  out  what  he  was  saying. 

Finally  the  chauffeur  saluted  again  and  got  in 
the  car.  Lu  said  a  few  more  words  to  him  and  then 
he  drove  away.  Lu  turned  and  started  walking  down 
the  road,  toward  Hugh,  slowly  with  a  broad  grin  on 
his  face. 

Hugh  dreaded  to  wait  for  Lu  and  find  out  what  it 
was  all  about. 

Lu  came  around  the  bend  slowly  with  his  head 
down.  As  he  approached  Hugh,  he  didn’t  see  him. 

“Ahem!”  Hugh  called  loudly.  Lu  looked  up 
quickly. 

“Oh,  hello  Hugh,”  he  said,  his  grin  broadening. 

“I  saw  someone  jump  into  the  bushes  as  if  they 
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didn’t  want  to  be  seen,  so  I  came  ba«k  to  investi¬ 
gate,”  Hugh  explained. 

‘‘Then  you  saw  it  all,”  Brother  Lu  remarked. 
“Well,  I  guess  I  might  as  well  tell  you  everything. 
Sit  down  on  this  log.” 

“Now,”  began  Brother  Lu,  wrhen  they  were  both 
seated,  “it’s  true,  I  have  been  in  many  countries.  I 
cculd  have  retired  with  a  fat  purse,  but  the  urge 
to  travel  was  in  me.  Finally,  however,  I  settled  in 
Texas  where  I  have  a  large  oil  field.  Then  I  rea¬ 
lized  I  was  getting  old  and  I  might  as  well  locate 
my  relatives,  if  I  had  any.  The  only  one  I  could  re¬ 
member  was  my  sister  Matilda.  I  decided  to  try  to 
find  her.  But  then  I  thought  she  might  want  to 
keep  me  for  my  money  alone,  so  I  disguised  myself 
as  a  tramp  and  traveled  afoot  for  a  week  without 
washing  or  shaving.  Then  I  came  up  here  to  test 
her.  Despite  the  frantic  pleas  from  all  the 
women  of  Scranton  and  you  two  boys,”  he  added  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  “she  wouldn’t  let  me  go  out 
again.  Yes,  I  discovered  Maltida’s  got  a  heart  of 
gold.  Nothing’s  too  good  for  her.  Well,  getting  down 
to  the  point  —  Matilda’s  birthday.  As  I  sold  my  oil 
field  in  Texas  for  eight  million  dollars,  I’m — ” 

“Eight  million  dollars,”  Hugh  exclaimed, 
“Whew!” 

“Yes,  eight  million,”  smiled  Lu,  “and  as  to¬ 
morrow'  is  Maltida’s  birthday,  we  are  going  to  have 
a  picnic  and  I  shall  surprise  her.  You  two  boys  come 
around  to  Maltida’s  house  at  nine  o’clock  and  she’ll 
surely  ask  you  to  go.  Don’t  refuse  if  you  want  to 
have  some  fun,  but  don’t  act  suspicious  —  act  to¬ 
ward  me,  as  you  always  have.” 

Having  said  goodbye,  Hugh  jumped  on  his  bi¬ 
cycle  and  sped  toward  the  country  to  do  his  errand. 
As  scon  as  he  got  back  he  hastened  to  tell  Thad 
about  the  good  news.  The  next  day  the  boys  stopped 
at  Matilda’s  house  to  leave  some  sewing  for  her  to 
do. 

“Today’s  Matilda’s  birthday  and  we’re  going  to 
have  a  picnic,”  said  Brother  Lu,  cheerfully. 

“Oh,  will  you  come  along?”  asked  Matilda 
hopefully. 

“Why  we’d  love  to  if  it  isn’t  an  trouble  to  you,” 
Hugh  spoke  up. 

“Oh,  no,  I’d  just  love  to  have  you  come,”  said 
Matilda. 

She  hastened  into  the  house  to  add  a  few  more 
sandwiches  from  the  cupboard  that  the  boys  knew 
must  be  pretty  bare. 

Maltida’s  going  to  have  a  grand  time  today, 
boys,”  said  Lu,  “She’s  going  to  forget  all  about  to¬ 
morrow.  She’s  going  to  forget  all  about  everything 
and  just  think  about  the  grand  time  she‘s  going  to 
have  today.” 

They  started  toward  the  country  woods.  Soon 
a  large  car  came  along  and  stopped  beside  them. 


“Hello,  Jerry,”  Lu  called  out,  “we’re  going  on  a 
picnic  —  today’s  my  sister’s  birthday.  Matilda, 
this  is  Jerry.  We  used  to  be  great  pals  when  we 
were  kids.” 

“Hello,  Lu,”  Jerry  called  out,  “want  a  lift?  The 
old  man’s  not  going  to  need  me  today,  so  I’ve  got  the 
car  for  myself.” 

“Sure,  we’ll  take  the  lift,  if  my  sister  wants  to; 
do  you  Matilda?”  asked  Lu. 

Matilda’s  eyes  fairly  sparkled  with  delight.  She 
had  never  ridden  in  such  a  grand  car  before. 

“Oh,  I'd  love  to,”  she  said. 

“They  all  got  in  the  car  and  started  toward  the 
country. 

“Any  special  place?”  Jerry  asked. 

“Yes,  drive  us  over  to  the  old  Baxter  homestead,” 
said  Lu,  “I  want  to  show  Matilda  the  cows  and 
horses;  besides  it  would  be  fun  to  eat  in  the  pas¬ 
ture.” 

Soon  they  reached  the  farm  and  were  greeted  by 
a  gray— headed  old  man  who  showed  them  about  the 
place. 

“Come  in  the  house  and  my  wife  will  show  you 
around,”  said  the  old  man. 

After  having  looked  around,  they  came  to  the 
dining  room. 

“A  table  set  for  five,”  exclaimed  Lu.  “What  do 
you  suppose  they  would  say  if  we  sat  down  here? 
Let’s  try  it  and  see.” 

Being  too  astonished  to  resist  they  all  sat  down, 
while  the  old  woman  served  them  with  such  a  dinner 
as  they  had  never  tasted  before. 

“Well,”  said  Lu  after  they  had  all  eaten,  “how 
would  you  like  to  live  on  a  farm,  Matilda?” 

“I’d  love  to,  but — ” 

“You’re  going  to,  all  the  rest  of  your  life,”  Lu 
said,  "the  car  and  all  this  land  are  mine  and  yours 
too,  and  this  old  man  and  woman  here  are  our  ser¬ 
vants.”  Then  Lu  explained  to  Maltilda  while  she 
fought  vainly  to  control  the  flow  of  tears  of  joy. 


COURTESY  LN  THE  AUDITORIUM 

Nancy  Fowle,  ’38 

Courtesy  is  essential  at  all  times,  in  school  as 
well  as  in  the  home.  I  believe  that  I  am  perfectly 
correct  in  saying  that  the  parents  of  the  students 
have  tried,  at  least  to  teach  their  children  the 
meaning  of  good  manners,  and  certainly  the  teachers 
have  cooperated  with  them  in  every  way.  But  some¬ 
times  the  behavior  of  some  of  the  students,  makes 
me  wonder  what  can  be  the  matter. 

Take,  for  example,  the  conditions  in  the  assem¬ 
bly  hall.  N'o  matter  how  interesting  the  entertain¬ 
ment  may  be  or  how  good  the  speaker,  there  is 
always  a  certain  amount  of  discourteous  inattention, 
laughter,  stamping  of  feet,  and  impolite  hand-clap- 
ping.  I  realize  that  the  pupils  who  do  this  are  a 
very  small  minority,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  always 
on  such  a  unmannerly  minority  that  the  reputation 
of  a  school  depends.  For  certainly,  no  lecturer  who 
hah  experienced  any  such  discourtesy  would  carry 
away  with  him  a  very  good  impression  of  the  school, 
or  would  even  feel  justified  in  giving  it  a  good  rec¬ 
ommendation. 

There  is  only  one  kind  of  polite  applause  and 
that  is  a  spontaneous  clapping  of  the  hands.  There¬ 
fore,  in  the  future,  let  us  endeavor  to  conduct  our¬ 
selves  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  a  distinct 
pleasure  for  a  speaker  to  address  our  school  and  that 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  accept  another  invitation 
to  visit  Woburn  High  School. 


“THE  YALUE  OF  THOUGHT” 

Edward  Ryan,  ’38 

The  only  reason  why  the  human  race  has  pro¬ 
gressed  so  rapidly  over  the  animal  is  because  of  its 
power  to  think.  Every  man  has  the  power  to  think, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  follow  though  with  action. 

In  order  to  prosper  in  the  modern  world,  one 
must  be  sensitive  to  change  and  one  must  be  able 
to  think  things  out  and  use  one’s  thoughts  to  the 
best  advantage.  Thought  can  be  harmful  as  well  as 
beneficial.  If  you  use  your  power  to  think  to  do 
harm,  it  is  to  your  own  disadvantage  and  you  are 
descending  to  the  brute  level.  If  some  of  the  great 
criminals  had  used  their  thought  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage,  their  purpose  in  life  might  have  been 
justified. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  but  am¬ 
bition  is  its  father.  Classify  your  thoughts  and 
have  them  ready  for  use  if  you  wish  to  keep  pace 
with  modern  times.  The  most  beneficial  thought  is 
-that  which  builds  up  and  gives  results.  Make  the 
best  of  your  difficulties  by  thinking  them  out 


and  then  follow  the  best  course  of  action. 

Too  much  thought  and  too  little  action  results 
in  laziness  and  lack  of  accomplishment.  Suit  the 
action  to  the  thought  and  don’t  let  other  people’s 
opinions  influence  you. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY  PROGRAM 
TO  BE  USED  IX  1938 

Joseph  McSweeney,  ’38 

Frank  A.  Goodwin,  Registrar  of  Motor  Vehicles, 
will  wage  a  vigorous  campaign  during  1938,  to  re¬ 
duce  automobile  accidents  and  thus  save  human 
lives.  The  reason  for  the  intense  interest  in  this 
undertaking  is  the  intolerable  death  rate  and  serious 
accident  increase  which  showed  itself  during  1937. 
Mr.  Goodwin  has  investigated  many  accidents  to 
find  the  causes  and  to  suggest  remedies  which  would 
prevent  a  repetition  of  last  year’s  record. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  loyal  citizen  who  ever 
“pledged  allegiance”  to  comply  and  cooperate  in 
every  possible  way  with  Registrar  Goodwin  in  an 
effort  to  erase  forever  America’s  shameful  auto  acci¬ 
dent  record  which  is  not  only  caused  by  careless 
drivers,  but  by  pedestrians  and  poorly  constructed 
reads  and  bridges. 

We  can  easily  see  how  accidents  of  a  serioup 
nature  can  happen  when  cars  refuse  to  slow  down 
at  busy  intersections,  and  pedestrians  insist  upon 
dashing  madly  across  the  street  without  a  glance 
either  way.  The  pedestrian  is  likely  to  land  in  the 
hospital  and  the  driver  in  jail,  proving  the  useless¬ 
ness  of  their  haste.  I  wonder  why  some  “smart 
alecs”  who  have  cars  that  “can  do  70”  deem  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  operate  at  that  speed  even  on  hills  and 
curves,  in  the  meantime  scaring  their  passengers 
out  of  their  wits. 

Educational  talks  are  being  given  by  traffic  ex¬ 
perts  to  both  pedestrians  and  drivers,  in  an  effort 
to  give  them  good  habits  in  the  safety  factors  of 
both  walking  and  driving.  If  the  above  mentioned 
speeder  would  keep  to  the  right  of  the  white  line 
found  on  all  large  highways  while  going  up  hill 
on  a  curve,  there  would  be  an  elimination  of  a  large 
percentage  of  the  crashes  on  all  multiple-lane  roads. 

One  rarely  mentioned  contribution  to  driving 
danger  is  the  defective  car  which  endangers  the 
operator  and  his  passengers,  and  confuses  the  driv¬ 
ers.  Autoists  who  are  following  a  defective  car  can¬ 
not  judge  its  speed  accurately.  The  danger  of  de¬ 
fective  brakes  and  lights  follows  closely  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  subject.  Inspection  of  your  brakes 
and  lights,  periodically,  will  save  your  car  some  day 
in  a  tight  spot  —  and  maybe  your  life  and  other 
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lives.  Inspection  stations  can  be  found  in  every  city 
in  Massachusetts. 

The  next  and  most  despicable  road  terror  is 
the  lawless,  drunken  driver.  Such  a  person  is  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  a  cold-blooded  murderer.  He  de¬ 
stroys  his  time  sense,  adeptness,  and  common  sense 
with  bad  liquor,  and  kills  innocent  people  with  a 
speeding  vehicle  turned  into  a  horribly  efficient  but 
dangerous  weapon.  Firm,  even  harsh  discipline,  on 
the  part  of  traffic  officers  and  court  officials  will  bring 
the  mistakes  of  the  heedless  drivers  to  their  atten¬ 
tion  forcibly.  These  mistakes  easily  may  and  often 
do  cause  injury  and  death  to  themselves  and  others. 

Streets  that  are  in  poor  condition,  and  contain 
deep  holes  and  ruts  or  other  obstacles,  contribute 
to  crashes  wrhen  drivers  swerve  out  of  line  to  avoid 
striking  a  bad  spot  and  injuring  their  cars.  Better 
planning  of  roads,  especially  at  busy  traffic  centers, 
by  the  use  of  traffic  circles  and  underpasses,  will 
eliminate  many  crashes  now  occurring  on  all  high¬ 
ways.  The  new  type  highway  with  its  one-way 
multiple-lane,  underpasses,  and  over-passes  elim¬ 
inates  the  crashes  that  occurred  formerly  when  road 
met  cross-road.  It  is  up  to  the  high  school  student 
in  a  large  degree  to  do  his  part  and  show  his  com¬ 
munity  spirit  by  perpetual  thought  on  safety,  and 
continual  cooperation,  when  necessary,  to  aid  in 
decreasing  auto  accidents. 

The  high  school  students  of  today  are  the  men 
and  women  of  the  next  generation  and  they  must  at 
some  time  confront  the  safety  problem.  Why  not 


coivudor  scene  ,  I 
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start  thinking  about  it  now?  There  were  over  40,000 
killed  in  1937.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
1938? 


PUJfCTUALLITY 

Kathryn  Aylward,  '39 

Punctuality  is  one  of  the  many  reads  to  success, 
Sometimes  I  wonder,  if  we  really  stop  to  consider 
the  value  of  punctuality.  One  minute  could  make 
a  vast  change  in  one’s  life.  While  we  are  young  and 
in  high  school  it  doesn’t  seem  to  make  much  dif¬ 
ference  to  us  but,  when  we  graduate  and  go  to 
college  or  if  there  are  some  who  have  to  seek  em¬ 
ployment  without  the  aid  of  higher  learning,  we 
will  find  it  a  different  proposition.  Then  at  that 
time,  one  can  show  if  he  has  formed  the  habit  of 
being  punctual. 

The  time  to  start  practicing  punctuality  is  when 
you  are  young,  and  also  to  learn  the  value  of  time. 
Many  people  walking  the  streets  today  seeking  em¬ 
ployment  once  had  the  chance  of  making  a  success 
of  their  lives  but  lost  it  on  account  of  not  being 
punctual.  Some  college  graduates  who  have  achieved 
their  degrees  and  had  a  fine  cultural  background  and 
then  after  graduation  walked  into  a  position  that 
would  be  desired  and  appreciated  by  any  man,  find 
themselves  descending  to  a  less  appropriate  posi¬ 
tion  and  they  wonder  why.  What  employer  is  going 
to  wait  five  or  ten  minutes  every  morning  until  his 
personal  employee  comes  in?  Even  one  second  could 
mean  the  loss  of  a  life  or  money.  So  going  through 
life  have  for  one  of  your  mottos,  “Be  On  Time”  and 
you  will  have  a  happier  and  more  successful  life. 


COMPETITION  A  WAY  TO  HIGHER  MARKS 

Ralph  Mitchell,  ’40 

Being  Americans,  we  enjoy  competitive  sports 
because  it  offers  a  chance  to  weigh  our  skill  against 
that  of  our  opponents.  We  like  to  watch  and  to 
play  close  games,  where  the  score  lies  0  to  0  in  the 
last  two  or  three  minutes  left  to  play  with  both 
teams  fighting  like  mad  to  score  the  winning  point. 
It  matters  not  such  a  great  deal  which  team  wins 
in  such  a  game,  as  we  have  enjoyed  the  keen,  fair, 
competition  of  it;  but  if  our  team  won,  we  would 
have  not  only  enjoyed  the  game,  but  would  be  proud 
of  the  team  because  it  proved  itself  just  a  little  bit 
better  than  its  opponents.  We  would  much  rather 
go  to  a  football  game  and  spend  perhaps  twenty- 
five  cents  for  admission  than  to  stay  at  home  and 
play  solitaire.  This  is  because  cf  the  enjoyment 
that  we  get  watching  skill  matched  against  skill 
in  competition. 

Even  in  our  every  day  work  if  we  happen  to 
know  of  someone  doing  the  same  work  as  we  are, 
we  try  to  excel  his  work,  to  prove  that  we  can  do 
better  than  he  can.  We  hate  to  be  beaten;  therefore, 
we  play  to  win  all  the  time. 
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Competition  can  be  brought  from  the  football 
fields  and  basketball  courts  into  our  classrooms. 
Here  we  all  have  the  same  kind  of  work  to  do;  all 
have  an  even  chance  to  show  whether  or  not  we 
can  get  better  marks  than  the  fellow  next  to  us. 
After  the  first  examination,  we  can  easily  find  out 
just  where  we  stand  in  the  class  rating.  If  vre 
happen  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  class,  let  us  pick 
out  someone  who  is  doing  better  work  than  we  are 
and  try  to  compete  with  him  and  excel  him  in  his 
work.  WheD  this  has  been  accomplished,  pick  out 
the  next  step  higher  and  work  for  that  and  so  on. 
No  one  else  need  know  about  this  competition  except 
yourself;  but  keep  it  working  just  the  same.  After 
all,  what  is  the  class  work  except  a  race  to  see  who 
can  get  the  highest  mark? 

This  system  means  hard  work.  But  so  is  foot¬ 
ball  only  that  is  physically  hard  whereas  school 
work  is  mentally  hard.  On  the  road  to  success,  only 
those  that  take  the  hard  and  narrow  path  win  out 
in  the  end. 

Some  of  the  Grammar  Schools  of  this  city  offer 
prizes  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  the  pupil  who  has 
received  the  most  “one  hundreds’’  during  that  pe¬ 
riod.  Of  course,  a  prize  has  a  natural  attraction  to 
a  youngster  and  he  or  she  instinctively  works  to 
win  that  prize,  thus  making  him  try  harder  without 
his  knowledge  of  it.  This  prize  starts  a  competition 
in  the  class,  everyone  trying  to  beat  the  other  fellow 
and  each  one  working  harder  to  get  good  marks. 

This  same  system  could  be  employed  by  the 
students  of  the  High  School.  Of  course  a  prize  such 
as  they  give  at  the  Grammar  Schools  has  no  attrac¬ 
tion  to  us.  The  prize  we  are  after  is  success,  accur¬ 
acy,  and  a  good  start  for  the  future. 

Why  be  satisfied  with  a  “C”  when  an  “A”  can 
be  attained  with  a  little  more  work?  This  would 
induce  us  to  do  our  best  at  all  times  and  after  all 
what  more  could  we  offer  than  our  best? 

Jobs  today  aren’t  handed  out  on  “silver  platters’’, 
You  have  to  work  to  make  anything  of  yourself; 
you  not  only  have  to  be  good  but  you  have  to  be 
better  than  anyone  elese  in  your  type  of  work. 


OUR  ORCHESTRA 

Xiillian  B'ove,  ’39 

Our  orchestra  is  one  that  we  should  be  proud  of. 
It  isn’t  as  complete  as  some  orchestras  in  other 
schools,  but  in  making  comparisons  we  must  con¬ 
sider  the  size  of  our  school. 

An  arrangement  for  students  to  learn  how  to 
play  musical  instruments  at  a  low  cost  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  school  instruments. 
Added  to  the  advantage  of  low  cost  of  learning, 
pupils  are  getting  experience  in  orchestra  work, 
since  they  are  needed  to  fill  the  plhces  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  who  graduate  each  year. 

Let  us  appreciate  our  orchestra,  since  its  mem¬ 


bers  and  instructor  work  very  hard  to  supply  us 
with  entertainment  at  assemblies,  prize  speaking 
contests,  and  on  ether  occasions. 


COMMUNICATION 

Alan  Anderson,  ’38 

In  no  other  country  in  the  world  has  communi¬ 
cation  advanced  so  rapidly  as  in  the  United  States. 
Since  the  coming  of  the  Pilgrims  to  America,  to  the 
invention  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph,  various 
methods  of  communication  have  been  used.  News  in 
colonial  times  was  spread  by  horseback  riders  who 
took  several  days  to  carry  a  message  from  one  col¬ 
ony  to  another.  Later,  smoke  signals,  guns,  mir¬ 
rors,  and  drums  were  used  to  convey  messages. 

F.  B.  Morse  revolutionized  communication  when 
he  invented  the  telegraph.  After  several  failures  he 
invented  a  machine  that  could  transmit  messages 
by  a  code.  Although  the  telegraph  was  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  Alexander  Graham  Bell  produced  a  machine 
that  could  relay  the  human  voice.  This  remarkable 
invention  was  called  the  telephone,  an  instrument 
that  soon  became  famous.  Today  the  telephone  is  in 
most  cases  a  necessity  in  many  homes,  while  busi¬ 
ness  could  not  get  along  without  it.  The  telephone 
has  saved  human  lives,  disappointments,  serious 
trouble,  and  many  other  things. 

Today  we  have  the  modern  communication,  — 
radio.  It  is  the  newest  of  inventions  and  through 
its  use  the  latest  news  of  the  day  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  people  practically  anywhere  in  the 
world.  In  nearly  every  home  the  radio  is  the  chief 
source  of  entertainment  as  well  as  an  Electrical 
Newspaper. 

The  latest  method  of  communication  is  televis¬ 
ion  and  wirephoto.  Although  these  methods  of 
transferring  pictures  are  not  in  general  use  at 
present  they  will  be  as  common  as  the  radio  in 
the  future. 

Through  the  years,  communication  has  slowly 
but  surely  advanced  to  a  stage  where  a  news  event 
may  be  reported  to  the  world  only  a  few  hours  after 
it  has  happened. 
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WHICH  IS  YOUR  CHOICE? 

Eleanor  Costello,  ’38 

Today  the  students  in  our  schools  think  of 
music  as  divided  into  two  classes;  namely,  “swing” 

and  opera. 

The  latter  is  net  familiar  to  many.  The  majority 
think  of  opera  music  as  very  lengthy,  dull,  and 
without  tune  or  melody.  Those  who  are  engaged 
in  producing  such  music  are  often  unduly  criti¬ 
cized.  Some  of  our  most  cherished  tunes  have  been 
extracted  from  operas  written  centuries  previous. 
Among  these  may  be  recalled  what  is  known  as  the 
“Wedding  March”  from  the  opera  “Lohengrin.” 
From  “Tannhauser”  we  all  know  the  “Song  to  the 
Evening  Star”,  as  well  as  “La  Donne  E  Mobile”  from 
“Rjgoletto”.  To  read  these  names  they  may  mean 
nothing  to  us.  If,  however,  we  hear  thes  arias 
played  over  our  radios,  it  is  not  long  before  we  find 
ourselves  humming  the  tunes  as  we  follow  the 
musicians. 

Our  operas  tell  some  very  fascinating  stories  of 
romance,  comedy,  and  tragedy.  “Hans  and  Gretel”, 
one  of  the  most  beloved  fairy  tales  of  our  childhood 
days,  is  written  as  a  very  captivating  story.  “Ma¬ 
dame  Butterfly”  is  a  stirring  romance  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  naval  officer  in  Japan.  The  tune  in  these  operas 
helps  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  listening  audi¬ 
ence  the  impression  which  the  author  has  tried  to 
convey  in  words.  In  our  local  library  wre  have 
summaries  of  the  best-known  operas,  published  in 
the  ferm  of  short  stories  which  are  certain  to  appeal 
to  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  “swing”  music  has  its  ad¬ 
vantages.  Such  musicians  must  be  well-informed 
on  the  rudiments  of  music,  they  must  be  skilled  in 
the  playing  of  their  instruments,  and  they  must  be 
prepared  to  accept  at  any  time  the  “breaks”  furn¬ 
ished  by  their  fellow  musicians. 

There  are  other  classifications  of  music,  but  these 
are  the  most  outstanding.  We  are  all  free  to  enjoy 
that  particular  type  which  most  appeals  to  cur  in¬ 
dividual  temperament.  Which  do  you  choose? 

OPPORTUNITY 

N'orma  Hagfelt,  ’40 

Most  people,  whatever  their  origin  may  be,  can 
earn  a  living  if  they  are  obliged  to.  Some  maintain 
a  seemingly  effortless  existence  by  turning  up  ideas 
for  others  to  execute.  Seme  live  by  their  wits  or 
personality  without  getting  eye  strain  or  a  tired 
back.  They  are  the  brilliant  minds.  Like  meteors, 
they  flash  over  what  is  for  most  a  humdrum  routine 
of  daily  chores. 

Few  of  us  are  brilliant,  except  on  extremely  rare 
occasions.  We  do  not  get  the  answers  easily.  We 
plod  along  the  hard  road  while  brighter  folks  whiz 
by  in  fast  cars.  Yet,  somehow,  we  dull  fellows 
usually  reach  the  place  we  start  for,  while  many 
smarter  ones  turn  off  into  a  blind  street  or  fall  by 


the  wayside.  That  success  is  not  reserved  for  the 
brilliant  is  a  comforting  thought  for  the  student 
who  is  never  called  upon  to  give  a  demonstration  for 
school  visitors. 

The  successful  men  were  hard  workers,  some¬ 
times  slow  of  thought  and  speech.  They  did  not 
always  act  quickly,  but,  one  and  all,  they  rounded 
up  the  particular  job  on  which  they  were  employed. 
They  not  only  finished  the  work  in  hand  but  checked 
back  to  it.  More  than  likely,  they  discovered  other 
jobs  that  had  to  be  done  to  fill  in  the  original  as¬ 
signment.  A  sure  road  to  eventual  unemployment 
is  to  leave  a  job  unfinished  each  night  to  insure  its 
being  there  the  next  morning. 

It  is  too  bad  when  a  boy  or  girl  accepts  the 
current  belief  of  defeat.  There  are  opportunities 
on  every  side  teday  just  as  there  always  have  been 
and  always  will  be. 

The  difference  is  that  in  a  depression  they  do 
not  run  after  the  candidate,  nor  are  the  openings 
as  attractive  as  they  used  to  be  in  boom  times.  But 
still  for  the  ambitious  there  is  always  a  way  and  a 
place. 

Too  many  people  are  waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up,  and  while  waiting  they  go  to  a  neighborhood 
movie  or  a  baseball  park.  A  man  who  seeks  work 
he  can  do  and  insists  on  doing  it  is  not  long  idle. 
The  job  he  takes  may  be  one  beneath  his  abilities. 
It  may  be  manual  labor  for  one  trained  to  work  with 
his  head.  B'ut  if  he  tackles  it  with  enthusiasm  and 
stays  with  it  until  he  is  satisfied  that  he  has  done  it 
as  well  as  anyone  can  do  it,  there  is  always  some 
one  waiting  to  hand  that  man  another  task. 

The  superficial  performer,  glossing  over  his  lack 
of  thoroughness  to  be  out  of  the  doors  when  quitting 
time  arrives,  may  get  along  in  a  time  of  great  busi¬ 
ness  activity  simply  because  there  is  no  competition 
for  his  place.  He  joins  the  unemployed  when  an 
order  goes  out  to  reduce  the  force. 

Positions  are  hard  to  find.  Someone  else  has 
to  create  a  position,  but  you,  yourself,  can  make  a 
Job! 
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PUT  YOUR  BEST  FOOT  FORWARD 

Phyllis  Sanborn,  ’38 

Very  soon  many  pupils  will  be  stepping  out  to 
confront  the  world  alone.  Most  of  them  have  no 
idea  as  to  what  they  are  going  to  do  after  gradua¬ 
tion,  but  you  and  I  know  that  none  of  them  can  hope 
to  make  a  success  of  their  undertakings  unless  they 
take  stock  of  themselves. 

Do  you  put  ycur  best  foot  forward?  The  answer 
to  that  all  important  question  is  being  formed  by 
you  every  day  of  your  school  life.  Your  customary 
conduct  in  school  greatly  affects  your  future.  If 
yc.u  form  the  bad  habit  of  being  tardy  almost  every 
morning  for  school,  then  it  is  an  assured  fact  that 
you  will  be  often  late  for  work.  A  few  minutes 
delay  may  seem  trivial  to  you,  but  suppose  that  every 
employee  was  five  minutes  late.  How,  I  ask,  could 
the  business  be  carried  on?  So  remember  the  words 
c.f  Mr.  Beck,  “What  you  are  to  be  you  are  becoming,” 
and  be  prompt. 

Also,  do  not  forget  that  your  status  in  your 
subjects  is  important.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  must 
have  an  A  grade  but  I  do  mean  that  you  must  attain 
the  highest  rank  that  you  possibly  can.  If  homework 
is  not  done  faithfully  you  may  get  by,  but  you  surely 
are  not  putting  your  best  efforts  forward  in  order  to 
secure  favorable  recommendations.  An  employer 
is  looking  for  the  best  person  for  a  position  and  it 
is  a  certainty  that  he  will  not  employ  anyone  to 
carry  out  his  orders  who  could  not  earnestly  achieve 
the  home  lessons  assigned  in  school. 

Likewise,  a.  meritorious  appearance  ought  to  be 
promoted.  Always  be  neat  and  clean.  Emphasize 
your  best  features  or  qualities;  that  is,  show  off  your 
smile  or  acquire  an  attracting  grace  or  a  pleasing 
voice.  Mrs.  Franklin  Roosevelt  is  a  perfect  example 
of  a  woman  who  put  her  best  foot  forward.  She 
realized  that  she  was  not  beautiful  so  she  acquired 
such  a  perfect  grace  and  developed  her  charming 
voice  that  many  people  are  drawn  to  her.  You,  too, 
can  surmount  your  plain  features  by  displaying 
your  fascinating  qualities. 

Adopt  the  adage,  “Put  your  best  foot  forward,” 
and  by  so  doing  give  yourself  satisfaction,  and  se¬ 
cure  the  esteem  of  your  friends. 


GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 

Patricia  Dolan,  ’38 

To  attain  the  true  spirit  of  Good  Citizenship  in 
Woburn  High  School  a  pupil  must  first  be  thoroughly 
imbued  with  a  profound  love  of  country  and  a  deep 
respect  for  its  traditions  and  the  observance  of  all 
its  laws.  Since  1642,  when  Woburne  (as  it  was 
then  called)  was  first  settled,  to  the  present  day  our 
city  has  sent  forth  many  of  her  loyal  sons  and 
daughters,  and  they  have  achieved  national  and 
worldwide  fame. 

In  the  Revolutionary  days  Loammi  Baldwin  and 


Benjamin  Thompson  were  leaders  in  Woburn’s  civic 
affairs.  These  two  renowned  gentlemen  were  good 
citizens  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  although 
they  differed  widely  in  their  views  of  the  attitude 
that  the  colonies  should  take  toward  England. 

E'aldwin  was  a  great  soldier;  he  helped  to  build 
and  finance  the  Middlesex  Canal,  and  cultivated  the 
Baldwin  apple  that  bears  his  name.  Benjamin 
Thompson,  the  so  called  Tory,  espoused  England’s 
cause,  fled  from  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country 
and  afterwards  journeyed  to  Bavaria  where  he  was 
knighted  for  his  masterful  civic  and  military  mir¬ 
acles.  As  Count  Rumford  his  world  wide  fame 
brought  renown  to  the  city  of  his  birth. 

Samuel  Locke  was  one  of  the  earlier  Presidents 
of  Harvard  College,  serving  in  that  office  from  1770- 
1773.  James  Walker  of  Woburn  also  served  as 
President  of  Harvard  from  1853-1860.  The  recent 
death  of  Professor  Jameson,  renowned  historian  and 
teacher,  marked  the  passing  of  another  of  Woburn’s 
sons  who  had  achieved  world-wide  fame. 

Our  own  Daniel  J.  Doherty,  first  mayor  of  Wo- 
burnia,  Veteran  of  the  World  War,  and  the  National 
Commander  of  the  American  Legion  has  been  uni¬ 
versally  acclaimed  as  an  outstanding  leader  in  mili¬ 
tary  and  civic  affairs  and  has  placed  the  city  of 
Woburn  in  the  national  limelight. 

All  of  these  gentlemen  have  first  of  all  been  out¬ 
standing  citizens;  and  it  behooves  each  and  every 
pupil  of  Woburn  High  School  to  study  carefully  the 
lives  of  these  men.  We  must  realize  that  the  essenial 
qualities  in  a  good  citizen  are  pride  of  country, 
loyalty  to  flag  and  the  principles  for  which  it  stands, 
determination  to  do  his  or  her  utmost  to  develop  a 
keen  sense  of  civic  pride,  and  willingness  to  subor¬ 
dinate  personal  ambition  in  order  that  the  will  of 
the  majority  and  the  best  interests  of  the  city  as  a 
whole  may  prevail. 


PASSING  GRADE  100  PER  CENT 
By  Rolland  H.  Upton 

Reprinted  from  “The  Boy’s  World” — Dec.  12,  1937 

Walter  was  anxious  for  George  to  finish  his 
algebra  so  that  the  two  could  play  tennis.  “Come 
on,”  he  urged,  “you’ve  already  done  enough.  Eight 
problems  will  get  you  a  grade  of  eighty,  and  seventy 
is  passing.” 

Walter  shook  his  head.  “You’re  wrong,”  he 
answered.  “One  hundred  is  passing.” 

“Since  when?”  asked  George  in  surprise. 

“Since  I  clerked  in  a  store  last  summer,”  de¬ 
clared  Walter. 

“You  don’t  get  grades  in  a  store,”  George  ob¬ 
jected. 

“Oh,  yes,  you  do,”  his  friend  affirmed,  “and  the 
penalty  for  a  failing  grade  is  the  loss  of  your  job. 
I  made  change  two  hundred  times  a  day.  How  many 
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of  those  little  arithmetic  problems  do  you  suppose  I 
was  permitted  to  do  wrong?” 

‘‘Why,  not  many  I  guess.” 

‘‘Not  one.  In  a  store,  one  hundred  is  a  passing 
grade.  And  a  store  isn't  the  only  place  where  that’s 
true  either.  My  Uncle  Frank  drives  an  inter-city 
bus.  He’s  required  to  stop  at  all  railway  crossings 
whether  he’s  behind  schedule  or  not.  He  may  have 
stopped  ten  thousand  times,  but  if  he  fails  to  do  it 
the  next  time  his  bus  comes  to  a  railroad  he’ll  prob¬ 
ably  be  fired.  He  can’t  even  get  by  with  a  grade  of 
ninety-nine.” 

“But  all  jobs  aren't  like  that,”  George  objected. 

“Most  of  them  are.  Radio  announcers  wouldn’t 
last  very  long  if  they  mispronounced  as  many  as  two 
words  in  a  thousand;  doctors  aren’t  permitted  to  let 
their  operating  knives  slip  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
time;  auto  mechanics  have  to  tighten  up  all  the 
bolts,  not  most  of  them.  I've  been  thinking  a  good 
deal  about  it  and  I’ve  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I’ll 
have  to  get  better  than  a  grade  of  seventy  or  eighty 
in  most  any  kind  of  work  I  go  into.” 

“That’s  where  I’ve  got  it  over  you,”  said  George, 
“I’m  going  to  be  a  farmer  and  work  for  myself.  I’ll 
have  no  boss  grading  my  work  and  insisting  on  per¬ 
fection.” 

“Maybe  you  won’t  have  a  boss,”  Walter  con¬ 
ceded,  “but  if  you  expect  to  make  a  success  of  farm¬ 
ing  you’ll  have  to  come  pretty  close  to  one  hundred 
per  cent.  Suppose  you  harvested  only  seventy  per 
cent  of  the  corn  crop  or  milked  only  sevently  per 
cent  of  the  cows.  You  wouldn’t  keep  your  farm 
very  long.  Lots  of  farmers  go  broke  and  lots  of 
them  make  money.  More  often  than  not  it’s  the  fel¬ 
low  who  is  on  the  job  all  the  time,  doing  all  the 
things  that  have  to  be  done,  who  makes  a  success  of 
farming.” 

“I  guess  there’s  a  lot  of  truth  in  what  you  say,” 
George  said,  beginning  to  be  impressed  by  his 
friend’s  argument.  “School  seems  to  be  about  the 
only  place  where  a  grade  of  less  than  one  hundred 
Is  considered  passing.” 

“Just  about,”  Walter  agreed,  “and  any  fellow 
who  contents  himself  with  a  barely  passing  grade  in 
school  is  headed  for  a  mighty  big  surprise  when  he 
starts  to  make  a  living.” 

Walter  was  right.  In  a  world  where  some  auto¬ 
mobile  parts  must  fit  to  the  one  hundred-thousandth 
part  of  an  inch,  where  speed  is  measured  by  the 
smallest  fraction  of  a  second,  where  industry  and 
even  human  life  depend  on  someone  doing  his  job 
perfectly,  there  is  small  place  for  a  boy  who  con¬ 
siders  seventy  per  cent  a  passing  grade. 

No  one  can  earn  a  grade  of  one  hundred  in 
every  school  subject.  If  this  were  possible,  day  in 
and  day  out,  there  would  be  no  way  of  rewarding  a 
student  for  outstanding  effort  or  unusual  ability. 
Any  boy  who  invests  less  than  his  best  in  the  job 


designed  to  train  him  for  life,  however,  is  defeating 
the  very  purpose  schools  were  planned  to  accom¬ 
plish. 

Would  you  ride  in  an  elevator  made  by  a  manu¬ 
facturer  who  considered  ninety-five  per  cent  a  pass¬ 
ing  grade?  Would  you  ride  in  it  if  the  employees  of 
that  factory  were  permitted  to  do  work  that  was 
ninety-eight  per  cent  perfect?  Would  you  subscribe 
to  a  magazine  where  only  ninety-nine  per  cent  of 
the  words  were  correctly  spelled?  Would  you  eat 
food  that  was  only  ninety-nine  per  cent  clean? 
Would  you  care  to  own  a  watch  that  lost  only  one 
hour  in  a  hundred?  Unfortunately  for  those  who 
have  permitted  themselves  to  develop  slipshod  habits, 
this  is  a  one  hundred  per  cent  world. 

Someone  has  said,  “There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
little  garlic.”  The  statement  seems  to  be  woefully 
true.  It  is  also  true  that  there  is  rarely  such  a  thing 
as  “almost  perfect.”  In  so  many  walks  of  rapid- 
moving  life  tcday,  a  thing  is  either  completely  per¬ 
fect  or  completely  wrong. 

The  insurance  salesman  who  sold  one  policy  is 
better  rewarded  than  the  one  who  “almost  sold”  ten. 
The  world  pays  the  fellow  who  comes  up  to  a  grade 
of  one  hundred  per  cent. 
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THE  BAM) 


Marjorie  Harris,  ’38 
Every  Wednesday  after  class 
In  fair  and  rainy  weather, 

The  High  School  Band,  as  in  the  past, 
Always  gets  together. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  A  STORM 
Harold  L.  Burwell,  ’40 
Pitter,  patter,  goes  the  rain, 

Bouncing  off  the  window  pane. 
Shatter,  clatter  goes  the  thunder, 
Over  house  roofs  and  under. 


Thombones  and  trumpets  and  clarinets,  too, 
Help  to  comprise  this  band, 

Some  are  old  and  some  are  new, 

But  they  are  always  right  on  hand. 


Roaring,  rushing  flows  the  brook, 
Flashing  through  a  shady  nook. 
Slowly,  rapidly  the  people  walk, 
Stopping  never  to  look  or  talk. 


Instruments  tuned  and  music  ready 
They  now  prepare  to  start, 

Rythm  correct,  beat  sure  and  steady, 

Each  one  plays  a  part. 

One  piece  after  another  they  play, 
Perhaps  to  prepare  for  some  special  day, 
So  when  again  you  see  the  band 
Remember  to  give  them  a  great  big  hand! 


LOYALTY 

Sadie  Franchini,  ’39 

Loyalty  is  —  well  it’s  hard  to  define  ■ — 

It’s  something  that’s  true  and  something  that’s  fine; 
It’s  with  you  at  times  when  you  need  it  the  most 
And  remains  like  a  soldier  who’s  true  to  his  post. 

It  never  falters,  it  never  shirks 

From  its  endless  duties  and  tireless  works. 

If  you  have  great  Loyalty,  keep  it  pure 
From  things  which  are  evil  and  insecure; 

Treasure  it,  worship  it,  and  be  assured. 


BABY  BROTHER 

Josephine  Perry,  ’38 
i  Oh,  that  little  brother  — 

Just  a  year  and  a  day 

With  eyes  of  blue  and  hair  of  brown 

And  such  a  winsome  way. 

He’s  always  into  mischief 
From  daybreak  until  dark, 

But  though  at  times  he’s  quite  a  trial 
He’s  the  darling  of  my  heart. 


Swiftly,  quietly  the  clouds  d;sappear, 
Letting  Mr.  Sun  appear. 

Happily,  joyfully  people  fill  the  street 
Bringing  the  sound  of  many  feet. 


THE  KEY  TO  FAME 

Joan  Fowle,  ’39 

To  climb  to  the  heights  of  fame, 

A  man  must  be  brave  and  strong; 

He  must  be  able  to  play  the  game, 

No  matter  what  goes  wrong. 

He  must  be  able  to  face  the  worst, 

And  regardless  of  what  people  say, 

He  must  go  on  as  from  the  first 
In  an  honest,  straightforward  way. 

He  must  be  friend  to  all  in  need, 
Faithful  as  well  as  true, 

High  and  noble  in  every  deed, 

Upright,  in  all  he  may  do. 

He  must  be  able  to  admit  he’s  wrong, 
And  never  pass  on  the  blame, 

To  go  through  life  with  a  cheerful  song 
This  is  the  key  to  fame. 


SHAKESPEARE’S  NATURE 
Richard  Kilbride,  ’38 
And  sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy’s  child, 
Sang  oft  in  tinkling  wood  notes  wild 
Of  noble  stag  in  cool  recluse, 

Of  flower,  and  bird,  and  forest  muse. 

Of  rain  washed  sky  and  breaking  dawn, 

Of  watchful  doe  and  playful  fawn,  . 

Of  stilly  night  and  winking  star, 

Of  warm  firelight  in  hamlets  far. 
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THAT  THING  CALLED  AVAR 

Joseph  C.  Figucia,  ’38 
A  smoky  sky, 

muddy  fields, 

Soldiers,  cannons, 
guns  and,  shields. 

Brave  men  climbing 
o’er  the  top, 

Keep  on  marching; 
never  stop. 

Bullets  flying 

through  the  air, 

Yet  they  go  on 

without  a  care. 

Cannons  roaring, 
bullets  soaring, 

Soldiers  falling, 
faintly  calling. 

Battered  bodies 
lying  dead, 

Some  are  shot, 

some  weren’t  fed. 

They  still  go  on 

and  death  defy, 

While  wives  and 

mother  sigh  and  cry. 

But  hark,  a  sound 

of  peace  rings  out! 

All  men  drop  arms 
to  sing  and  shout. 

But  what  was  gained? 

Who  has  won? 

Let’s  figure  it  out 
just  for  fun. 

A  loss  of  men, 

of  homes  and  money, 

This  thing  called  war 
sounds  rather  funny. 

So  why  not  lay 

all  arms  aside? 

And  let  the  world 
in  PEACE  abide. 


MY  WISH 

Anne  Caldwell,  ’39 
I  wish  that  I  —  for  one  day  only, 

Could  make  those  happy  who  are  sad  and  lonely 
To  change  their  light  on  life,  a  whole, 

And  enrich  their  heart  in  body  and  soul. 


I  wish  that  I  could  lend  a  hand, 

To  help  the  sick  all  o’er  the  land, 

To  bring  to  them  the  joy  that’s  due, 
And  start  their  life  all  fresh  and  new. 

I  wish  that  I  —  for  just  one  day, 
Could  help  good  folks  in  every  way, 
If  only  this  in  life  I  do, 

Then  I  shall  have  my  wish  come  true. 


STAGE  FRIGHT 

Mary  L.  Potter,  ’40 

When  I  stood  up  in  front  of  the  class, 
To  give  my  big  oration, 

My  brains  began  to  swim  around, 

A  terrible  sensation! 

As  I  began  to  speak  my  piece, 

My  lips  began  to  quiver; 

And  to  this  day,  I  think  my  lungs 
Played  football  with  my  liver. 

“The  Children’s  Hour,  by  Longfellow,” 

I  began  to  say; 

The  next  line  fled  clear  from  my  mind, 
And  caused  a  slight  delay. 

I  tried  so  hard  to  speak  this  piece 
With  ease  and  with  expression, 

I  ruined  it  to  say  the  least, 

And  made  a  bad  impression. 


SPRING 

Jean  Akeson,  ’39 

When  the  sky  is  bright  and  blue 
And  the  night  air  fresh  and  clear, 
When  flowers  dress  in  every  hue 

Then  you  surely  know  what’s  here  — 
Why  it’s  spring! 

When  the  birds  come  back  once  more 
And  their  throats  are  full  of  song, 
When  they  nest  above  your  door 
And  chirp  there  all  day  long, 

Why  it’s  spring! 

When  you’re  happy  all  the  day 
And  everything  seems  right, 

When  you  smile  at  what  folks  say 

And  wonder  why  your  heart  feels  light, 
Why  it’s  spring! 

You  realize  this  came  from  above 
And  must  be  His  creation, 

When  he  yearly  shows  His  love 
By  this  great  gift  to  nations  — 
Spring. 
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A  REPORT  CARD 

Pegg  Manley,  ’39 
Bob  got  his  report  card, 

And  he  lingered  on  the  way, 
Because  with  4  D’s  so  prominent 
He  knew  what  his  folks  would  say. 

Ma  was  frying  doughnuts, 

And  he  heard  a  heavy  sigh, 

As  she  asked  for  his  report  card 
As  he  quickly  passed  her  by. 

B’ring  it  here  this  minute, 

She  demanded  loud  and  clear, 

And  he  handed  it  to  her 
With  a  shameful  sort  of  fear. 

She  pulled  it  from  the  envelope. 
And  read  it  with  a  scowl, 

And  assured  him  that  his  father 
Would  surely  fuss  and  growl. 

Bob  tried  to  plead  excuses, 

For  he  knew  the  fate  in  store, 

He  could  almost  hear  the  thunder 
When  his  father’s  voice  would  roar. 

If  the  teachers  knew  the  trouble, 
That  before  a  fellow  lays, 

They’d  stretch  their  point  a  bit 
And  make  the  card  all  A’s. 


’TIS  MY  MOTHER 

Norman  B.  Leathe,  ’39 
Who  is  it  offers  her  love  to  me 
No  matter  how  far  I  may  depart 
And  holds  me  always  close  to  her  heart? 
’Tis  my  Mother. 

Who  is  it  remains  to  comfort  me 

When  friends  will  desert  and  fortunes  flee 

And  no  one  else  will  heed  my  plea? 

’Tis  my  Mother. 

Who  is  it  sacrifices  every  day 
To  give  to  me,  through  pain  and  strife, 

The  necessities  of  my  life? 

’Tis  my  Mother. 

Who  is  it  when  shadows  fall 

And  sorrow’s  night  darkens  my  all 

Holds  out  the  light  and  heeds  my  call? 

’Tis  my  Mother. 

Who  is  it  calls  me  by  her  side 
And  says  to  me  as  tears  she  hides, 

“Strive  on  my  son,  but  maintain  your  pride?’’ 
'Tis  my  Mother. 


BEING  DEPENDABLE 

Helen  Frizzell,  ’38 

He’s  prompt  on  the  job  when  the  meetings  begin, 
With  his  hand  at  salute  and  his  face  in  a  grin; 

He  pays  strict  attention  to  all  that  is  said, 

And  the  words  that  are  spoken  stick  tight  in  his 
head. 

He  doesn’t  suspect,  but  it’s  true  all  the  same, 

That  he’s  getting  his  training  for  playing  life’s 
game, 

He’ll  find  when  he’s  older,  as  others  have  found. 
That  there  aren’t  enough  boys  of  that  kind  to  go 
round, 

Who  tackle  their  work  with  a  resolute  heart, 
Determined  to  finish  whatever  they  start; 

For  if  you’d  succeed  in  this  world,  you  must 
Be  sure  you’re  a  person  whom  people  can  trust. 


RHYTHM 

Mary  Scelgo,  ’38 
If  we  all  had  some  rhythm 
In  our  school  work  each  day, 

I  wager  we  could  do  more  work 
And  do  it  the  right  way. 

If  we  could  rhyme  our  English 
In  songs  of  swing  and  sway, 

I  wager  that  everyone  of  us 
Would  certainly  get  an  A. 

In  History  some  music 
Would  certainly  do  the  trick, 

We’d  answer  all  the  questions  right 
And  make  the  teacher  sick. 


THE  RACE 

Anthony  Pinabell,  ’40 
Crack!  the  gun  to  begin  the  race, 

Five  lean  bodies  fly  through  space, 

Pounding  legs  and  flailing  arms, 

All  had  different  strides  and  forms; 

This  mile  event  was  a  gruelling  race, 

And  not  many  set  a  hasty  pace, 

For  it’s  pure  torture  trying  to  sprint 
After  a  lap  or  so  has  been  spent; 

Down  the  stretch  the  runner  plodded, 

While  the  judges  peered  and  nodded, 

For  the  finish  had  been  barely  won 

By  a  lanky  lad  who  looked  fagged  and  done, 

His  lips  drawn  back  and  eyes  aflame, 

He  broke  the  tape  to  win  his  fame. 
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A  FARMER’S  LIFE 

Warren  Shannon,  ’40 

This  is  the  life  leaping  around.  - 

Going  to  bed  as  the  sun  goes  down 
Getting  up  early  and  going  to  work, 
Never  a  minute  to  lay  down  and  shirk. 
Cutting  cucumbers,  planting  squash, 
Setting  out  violets,  “Beets  to  wash” 
Carrots  so  yellow,  string  beans  so  green, 
We  are  the  farmers  seldom  seen. 


A  WISH 

B'arbara  Quinno,  ’38 

If  I  had  but  one  true  friend, 

Hew  glad  my  heart  would  be; 

My  happiness  would  know  no  end, 
Through  all  eternity. 

If  I  had  the  powers  of  a  king. 

And  the  beauty  of  a  queen; 

I’d  leave  them  all  for  just  one  thing  — 
A  friend  on  whom  to  lean.  :  • 

I’d  help  my  friend  through  all  his  cares, 
And  ease  His  pain  and  sorrow1,  ■  1 
To  show  him  that  I  really  wish 

To  bring  sunshine  on  the  morrow.  ’■ 


A  faithful  friend  is  life’s  best  treasure; 

Though  he  may  dwell  afar, 

We  will  always  have  the  pleasure 

Of  one  true  friend  no  matter  where  we 
are. 


THE  HOME  RUN  KING 

Teddy  Pappas,  ’40 

T’was  Cyclone  Ferullo’s  turn  at  bat, 

So  up  he  came  with  a  jerk  at  his  hat; 

With  powerful  strides  he  reaches  the  plate, 

And  turns  to  sneer  with  confident  hate; 

The  pitcher  winds  up,  the  ball  streaks  down, 
And  Ferullo  connects  with  a  crashing  sound; 

“It’s  a  home  run!”  roared  the  maddened  crowd, 
And  their  cheering  yells  were  hysterically  loud. 

Crash!  Then  a  woman’s  voice  speaking  clear, 
“Ralph!  Ralph!  What  happened,  my  dear?” 
Ferullo  got  up  from  the  floor  —  rubbed  his  head, 
And  with  a  groan  dropped  back  in  bed. 


GREEDY  SAM 

Robert  Hitchcock,  ’40 
Sammy  Smith  would  eat  and  drink 
Frcm  morning  until  night; 

He  filled  his  mouth  so  full  of  meat 
It  was  a  dreadful  sight. 

He  often  traded  book  or  toy 
For  apples,  cake,  or  plum; 

And  grumbled  if  another  boy 
Should  even  taste  a  crumb. 

Indeed,  he  ate  and  drank  so  fast, 

And  used  to  stuff  and  cram, 

The  name  the  boys  called  him  at  last 
Was  often.  . . Greedy  Sam. 


WRITING  A  POEM 

Robert  B'atten,  40 

I’ve  thought  all  day  and  thought  all  night 
To  find  some  subject  cn  which  to  write. 

S?me  find  it  hard,  I  find  it  worse, 

Because  I  can’t  even  make  a  verse. 

I  ve  thought  about  skiing  and  other  fun, 

But  then  I  discard  them  one  by  one. 

For  a  subject  I  might  use  adventure;  but  then 
There’re  a  good  many  others  about  which  I  could 
pen. 

But  I’ll  have  to  admit  I’m  against  a  stone  wall; 

As  for  being  a  poet,  I’m  not  one  at  all. 

But,  then,  as  I  stop  to  think  for  a  time, 

I  suddenly  find  —  I  have  my  rhyme. 
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ASSEMBLIES 

On  December  10,  1937,  Mr.  Howard  A.  Corey  of 
Burdett  College  came  to  Woburn  and  delivered  an 
extremely  interesting  lecture  on  Memory  Culture. 
Mr.  Corey  has  spoken  here  many  times  in  the  past, 
therefore  he  received  a  warm  welcome. 

He  outlined  the  importance  of  a  good  memory 
and  gave  the  following  seven  essentials  of  Memory 
Culture: 

1.  Concentrate:  direct  and  focus  the  mind. 

2.  Receive  rightly  by  giving  attention. 

3.  Record  rightly  because  of  interest. 

4.  Retain  rightly  by  iteration. 

5.  Recall  rightly  by  law  of  association. 

a.  Similarity 

b.  Disimilarity 

c.  Contiguity 

d.  Synecdoche 

e.  Cause  and  effect 

6.  Recognize  rightly  by  keen  observations  and  care¬ 
ful  analysis. 

7.  Restore  rightly  by  using  some  system. 

He  concluded  his  talk  by  suggesting  an  easy 
way  to  remember  the  original  thirteen  colonies.  It 
starts  thus :  Virginia  went  to  New  York  and  bought 
a  New  Jersey.  Can  you  recall  the  rest? 

On  December  17,  Mr.  John  E.  Hines,  a  former 
actor,  gave  a  very  timely  portrayal  of  Van  Dyke’s 
immortal  story  “The  Other  Wise  Man”.  Mr.  Hine3 
told  the  tale  in  a  very  novel  way,  acting  each  part 
as  he  told  it.  He  described  the  wanderings  of  Arta-» 
ban,  a  very  learned  man  who  lived  in  Persia. 

Artaban  and  three  companions  had  computed 
from  ancient  records  the  very  day  when  a  Saviour’s 
birth  was  to  be  signified  by  a  wondrous  star.  Arta¬ 
ban  sold  his  house  and  property,  buying  with  the 
proceeds  three  priceless  gems:  a  ruby,  a  sapphire, 
and  a  pearl,  which  he  planned  to  give  to  his  King. 
He  had  arranged  to  meet  his  friends  at  a  spot  some 
distance  from  his  village,  and  from  there  they  would 
follow  the  star. 


On  his  way  to  the  rendez-vous,  however,  he  came 
upon  a  dying  man  lying  by  the  path.  Artaban  stopped 
to  tend  to  him,  and  when  he  had  assured  himself  that 
the  man  would  recover,  he  continued  on  his  way. 
When  he  finally  arrived  at  the  appointed  spot  he 
found  that  his  friends  had  not  waited  for  him;  nev¬ 
ertheless,  he  pushed  on  the  Bethlehem  only  to  find 
that  Jesus  had  gone.  For  many  years  he  followed 
rumor  after  rumor  of  Jesus’  whereabouts.  During 
his  travels  he  gave  up,  one  by  one  each  of  his  gems 
to  benefit  a  needy  person. 

Finally,  Artaban  lay  dying  one  night,  thirty- 
five  years  from  when  he  started  his  quest,  he  was 
united  in  spirit  with  his  King.  Artaban’s  travels 
were  over  ;  he  was  happy  at  last. 

Lincoln  Day  Assembly 

Lincoln  Day  exercises  were  held  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  the  fifth  period,  Friday,  February  eleventh, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Marie  Shea,  of  the  Latin 
department  and  Miss  Eleanor  James,  supervisor  of 
music. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

The  National  Medley  Herfuth 

Senior  High  School  Orchestra 
Lincoln  Day  Proclamation  by  Gov.  Charles  F.  Hurley 
Joseph  Logue  —  Room  6 

Address  on  the  Battlefield  of  Gettysburg 
Abraham  Lincoln 
Anne  Caldwell  —  Room  6 
Vocal  Solo  For  Hope  and  Glory 

Florence  Child  —  Room  19 
Lincoln,  the  Man  of  the  People 

Joan  Fowle  —  Room  6 
Legionnaires  on  Parade 

Senior  High  School  Band 
A  Tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln  Anonymous 

Rocco  Shelzi  —  Room  6 
Salute  to  the  Flag 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner 

Senior  High  School  Bhnd  and  Audience 


Elgar 

Markham 

Kleffman 
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Senior  Dane© 

The  class  of  1938  held  Its  Senior  Dance  on  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  December  17,  1937  in  the  school  audi- 
torium.  The  ball  was  lovely  with  its  royal  blue  and 
silver  decorations  which  extended  from  balcony  to 
balcony.  In  one  corner  was  a  cozy  living  room  scene 
with  a  fireplace  around  which  were  seated  the  hos¬ 
tesses :  Mrs.  Bean,  Mrs.  Moore,  Miss  Driscoll,  and 
Miss  Walsh.  On  the  3tage  were  several  Christmas 
trees  brightly  illuminated  with  blue  lights.  Jack 
Hennessey's  orchestra  supplied  the  music. 

The  following  committee  Patricia  Dolan,  Shir¬ 
ley  Sellers,  Thomas  Higgins,  Charles  McHugh  and 
Thomas  Spooner  were  responsible  for  this  very  col¬ 
orful  and  successful  affair. 


Junior  Class  Elections 

After  weeks  of  exciting  compaigning  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  Junior  Class  officers  took  place.  During 
the  campaign  many  posters  were  hung  in  conspicu¬ 
ous  places.  The  election  was  a  very  spirited  one 
because  of  the  popularity  of  all  candidates.  We 
finally  chose  the  following  as  our  officers: 

Michael  McGann  —  President 
Miriam  Walker  —  Vice-President 
Norma  Haggerty  —  Secretary 


The  Junior  Promenade 

An  enjoyable  and  colorful  evening  is  being 
planned  for  Friday,  February  25,  1938,  when  the 
Class  of  1939  will  hold  the  annual  “Junior  Prom”. 

The  Junior  Prom  Committee  is  working  hard 
to  carry  out  the  affair  so  it  will  be  a  great  success 
both  socially  and  financially. 

The  committee  consists  of  Alberta  Demitroff, 
Norma  Haggerty,  Jean  West,  Walter  Doucette,  Da¬ 
vid  Folan  and  Michael  McGann. 


PRIZE  SPEAKING  CONTEST 

After  the  elimination  contests  the  following 
pupils:  Anne  Caldwell,  Jean  Cummings,  Patricia 

Dolan,  Rita  Foley,  James  Greeno,  William  Hutchin¬ 
son,  and  Rocco  Shelzi  are  the  winners  to  take 
part  in  the  Prize  Speaking  Contest  to  be  held  March 
17,  1938. 


AJN  OPERETTA  —  MAY  13,  1938 
A  larg.e  number  of  the  student  body  are  now 
active  in  preparing  for  this  long  looked  for  event. 


During  the  past  week  the  Seniors  have  been 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  tryouts  for  the  Senior 
Class  Play  to  be  given  in  the  High  School  Auditorium 
April  22,  1938. 

***** 

After  reading  about  the  coming  events  in  our 
school  we  earnestly  hope  that  each  pupil  will  take 
an  active  part  in  arousing  enthusiasm  among  their 
parents  and  friends. 

***** 

Room  10  should  be  given  recognition  for  the 
splendid  work  it  has  done  so  far  this  year,  and  for 
the  planning  of  many  very  interesting  programs 
for  the  future. 

At  Thanksgiving  a  large  basket  was  acquired 
for  a  needy  family  through  the  generous  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  members  of  the  home  room. 

Again  at  Christmas  the  members  of  the  room 
were  sacrificing  every  spare  moment  to  the  decorat¬ 
ing  of  thirty-five  miniature  Xmas  trees  which  were 
sent  to  the  patients  of  the  Choate  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital.  A  sincere  note  of  thanks  was  sent  to  Room 
10  by  the  personnel  of  the  hospital. 

Among  the  programs  now  being  planned  are  a 
sight-seeing  tour  of  Boston  and  a  visit  to  a  Boston 
radio  station. 

***** 
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INFORMATION  ON  POETRY 

Elizabeth  Callahan,  ’38  A  . 

In  each  issue  of  the  Reflector  we  shall,  .tell  you 
about  a  reference  book  and  its  use.  We  shall  begin 
this  issue  with  Granger’s  “Index  to  Poetry  and  RecL 
tations.” 

Do  you  realize  that  if  you  know  only  the  title 
of  a  poem,  or  even  only  the  first  line,  you  can  quick¬ 
ly  find  the  book  which  contains  the  poem  and  many 
others? 

This  book  is  divided  into  three  parts:  a  title 
index,  an  author  index,  and  a  first  line  index.  By 
looking  in  whatever  index  will  help  you,  in  a  few 
minutes  you  will  have  the  names  of  all  the  books 
in  which  there  is  a  copy  of  the  poem  you  desire. 
Granger’s  Index  to  Poetry  and  Recitations  will  be 
found  in  the  Reference  Collection  in  the  library. 

***** 

OVERDUE  BOOKS 

Patricia  J.  Dolan,  ’38 

Overdue  notices  are  sent  out  first  as  a  warning, 
but  later  as  a  command  to  return  the  book  which  you 
have  borrowed.  Pupils  who  continue  to  keep  books 
beyond  the  specified  time  are  denied  the  privilege 
of  borrowing  bocks  from  the  library  for  a  certain 
length  of  time.  The  pupils  are  allowed  to  keep  a 
book  for  only  seven  days.  This  restriction  is  placed 
upon  the  borrowing  of  books  because  of  the  size  of 
the  library  and  the  demand  for  certain  books.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  Harlow  Library  is  to  serve  a 
great  number  of  students.  If  you  do  not  return 
your  book  at  the  proper  time  how  can  anyone  else 
derive  any  benefit  from  that  book?  Perhaps,  if  the 
students  of  the  high  school  realized  how  necessary 
it  is  to  return  books  promptly  they  would  endeavor 

not  to  receive  overdue  notices. 

***  *  * 

THE  FIRST  BOSTON  BOOK  FAIR 

Rose  Flowers,  ’38 

The  Boston  Book  Fair,  the  first  to  be  held  in  that 
city,  began  on  November  8,  and  ended  the  13th.  It 
was  staged  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the  Herald-Trav¬ 
eler  Building  cn  Mason  Street,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Herald-Traveler  and  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
Boston  Book  Merchants. 

Part  of  the  auditorium  was  transformed  into  a 


likeness  of  Concord  Library  in  the  age  of  Emerson, 
the,  Alcotts,  and  Hawthorne.  A  collection  of  pencils 
made  by  Henry  David  Thoreau  was  also  exhibited. 
An  extraordinary  collection  of  printing  from  the 
fourteenth  century  down  to  the  most  modern  of 
craftmanship,  was  displayed  amcong  various  relics 
of  medieval  times.  The  bookplates  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  were  another  unusual  treasure 
to  be  seen.  Also  featured  at  the  Fair  were  1000  of 
the  most  outstanding  books  of  the  year.  A  working 
model  of  the  famous  Stephen  Daye  press,  the  first 
to  be  used  in  America,  was  demonstrated. 

The  following  authors,  by  their  presence,  helped 
to  make  the  Bock  Fair  a  success:  Kenneth  Roberts, 
H.  G.  Wells,  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Robert 
Frost,  Gladys  Hasty  Carroll,  Sara  Ware  Bassett,  Carl 
Crow,  Zona  Gale,  Robert  Hillyer,  Esther  Forbes, 
Olive  Higgins  Prouty,  and  Thornton  W.  Burgess. 
Some  of  their  books  are: 

Roberts — “Northwest  Passage.” 

Gibbs — “The  Need  We  Have.” 

Prouty — -“White  Fawn.” 

Carmer— “Stars  Fell  on  Alabama.” 

Bassett — “Bayberry  Lane.” 

Frost— “Mending  Wall.” 

Crow— “400  Million  Customers.” 

Carroll — “Neighbor  to  the  Sky.” 

Besides  the  exhibition  of  popular  and  priceless  books, 
there  were  notes  on  the  authors’  lives. 


0/) !  memories  Of  //>e 

S  ernor  ce. 
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Station  ]{  E  V  I  E  W  broadcasting  of  new  books 
added  to  our  Harlow  Library 

Edna  Hutchinson, ’38 

During  the  past  month  we  find  the  following 
three  new  books  of  fiction  on  the  shelves: 

“Wagons  Westward”  by  Armstrong  Sperry,  a  tale 
of  the  old  Santa  Fe,  tells  the  story  of  the  builders 
of  our  western  empire.  The  main  character  is 
Jonathan  Starbush,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  who  learns  the 
many  dangers  of  the  new  west,  the  thundering  stam¬ 
pede  of  buffaloes,  the  swish  of  water,  and  adventures 
pure  with  the  vibrant,  indomitable  spirit  of  pioneers. 

Now  we  leave  the  west  of  yesterday  and  find 
ourselves  in  the  book,  “Young  Fu  of  the  Upper 
Yangtze”  by  Elizabeth  Foreman  Lewis  in  present 
day  China.  Fu  is  a  young  apprentice  to  Fang,  a 
coppersmith.  The  story  of  his  experience  will  hold 
your  attention  from  beginning  to  end.  This  book 
is  written  with  a  deep  understanding  of  Chinese 
character,  customs,  problems,  and  possibilities. 

Last  on  our  list  are  two  copies  of  “Cavalcade  of 
America”  edited  by  Bixc.n  Ryan  Fox.  These  books 
are  made  up  of  a  series  of  plays  which  have  been 
given  over  the  radio.  Why  not  review  this  book  for 
one  of  your  homeroom  periods?  The  plays  will  prove 
both  entertaining  and  interesting  to  the  class. 

Station  REVIEW  signing  off  until  the  next 
issue  of  the  Reflector. 


SHORT  STORY  INDEX 

Edith  Hutchinson,  ’38 

Have  you  ever  had  a  hard  time  to  locate  a  short 
story,  not  knowing  the  name  of  the  book  in  which  it 
may  be  found?  The  members  of  the  Library  Science 
Class  have  been  working  on  a  new  card  index  to 
save  time  for  the  pupils  of  the  school.  It  is  called 


the  Short  Story  Index.  Each  story  has  a  separate 
card,  giving  the  name  of  the  author,  the  title,  and 
classification  number  of  the  book  in  which  it  is  lo¬ 
cated.  This  index  will  be  found  in  a  drawer  in  the 
lower  section  of  the  card  catalog  and  will  make  it 
possible  to  find,  in  a  few  minutes,  any  short  story 
in  the  library. 
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BIG  MOMENTS  IN  SPORT 
Football 

It  is  a  crisp  Thanksgiving  morning  in  1936. 
Woburn  and  Winchester  are  meeting  in  the  famous 
turkey-day  clcssic  at  Woburn’s  gridiron. 

Both  teams  are  strong  and  well  balanced,  and 
three  scoreless  periods  have  been  played.  Both 
teams  have  played  defensive  football,  hoping  for  a 
break  that  will  mean  a  score. 

It  is  late  in  the  fourth  quarter.  Woburn  has 
held  the  edge  in  play  this  period  but  still  no  score 
for  either  team.  New  Winchester  has  the  ball  deep 
in  their  own  territory,  their  cleats  digging  in  their 
very  goal  line. 

The  South  Towners  came  out  of  their  huddle. 
It’s  kick  formation;  the  ball  is  snapped  back;  the 
ends  race  wide,  and  before  the  astonished  crowd 
the  Winchester  kicker  hurls  a  forward  pass.  Carl 
Tcrriee,  classy  Woburn  center,  races  to  cover  the 
right  end.  The  pass  is  little  short  and  the  Woburn 
boy  leaps  high  and  spears  the  ball.  Now  he  starts 
for  the  goal  line  but  he  stumbles  and  falls  with  the 
ball  a  few  yards  from  the  pay  off  dirt. 

Woburn  snaps  out  of  their  huddle.  Hoff  is  back. 
It’s  an  end  sweep  to  the  left. 

Beautiful  blocking  clears  the  way,  and  the  Wo¬ 
burn  fullback  races  over  the  line  for  the  game 
winning  score. 

Track 

The  annual  Mystic  Valley  League  meet  is  being 
held.  It  is  a  warm  spring  day  in  early  June,  and 
Woburn,  Wakefield,  Watertown,  Winthrop,  and  Mel¬ 
rose  are  competing  against  each  other  at  the  Woburn 
track. 

The  field  is  cleared  now  as  the  mile  run  is  about 
to  take  place.  Three  of  the  best  schoolboy  milers 
in  this  section  are  about  to  decide  which  one  of 
them  is  the  best  runner.  McCafferty  of  Woburn, 
Curley  of  Wakefield,  and  Carpenter  of  Melrose  are 
the  three  upon  whom  all  eyes  are  being  focused. 

There’s  the  gun!  They’re  off!  McCafferty  grabs 
an  early  lead,  Curley  behind  him,  and  Carpenter  in 


third  place.  The  rest  of  the  field  is  strung  out 
behind.  At  the  end  of  the  first  lap  McCafferty  drops 
back,  and  red-headed  Carpenter  shoots  to  front.  The 
Melrose  boy  is  setting  a  fast  clip.  Curley  is  in  sec¬ 
ond  place  now  with  McCafferty  up  in  third. 

Carpenter  continues  to  set  the  pace.  Now  we 
hear  the  gun  for  the  final  lap.  Carpenter  seems  a 
bit  tired.  Curley  has  not  yet  made  his  bid,  and  Mc¬ 
Cafferty  is  also  biding  his  time. 

The  Woburn  boy  breaks  for  the  frent,  and  churns 
past  Carpenter.  Steadily  and  powerfully  he  in¬ 
creases  his  lead.  Curley  tries  to  pass  Carpenter 
now,  but  the  red-head  fights  him  off.  Going  into  the 
home  stretch,  it  looks  like  McCafferty’s  race.  The 
Woburn  runner  pistons  home  in  a  fast  sprint  finish, 
with  Carpenter  second  and  Curley  third.  A  great 
race!  A  great  victory! 


BOYS’  SPORTS 

Greetings,  pals,  and  salutations!  Another  edi¬ 
tion  to  be  made,  another  column  to  be  written,  and 
another  few  days  of  pencil  chewing,  trying  to  think 
of  something  to  say  before  we  go  to  press. 

Basketball  might  as  well  be  the  main  course  in 
this  sports  dinner,  and  as  we  look  over  the  records 
backwards  and  forwards,  upside  down  and  right 
side  up  all  we  can  see  so  far  is  two  victories  against 
eight  defeats. 

Coach  Bart  McDonough  walked  into  the  gym 
the  first  day  of  practice  and  found  one  letter  man  in 
fifty  odd  candidates. 

The  loss  of  last  year’s  veteran  quintet  was  a 
serious  blow  to  Woburn’s  basketball  aspirations. 
The  dearth  of  experienced  material  was  so  extreme 
that  Woburn  opened  its  season  with  Tim  De  Rosa 
playing  right  guard.  De  Bpsa  until  this  time  had 
never  played  basketball  and  had  never  been  in  a 
game;  not  that  he  does  not  deserve  his  position, 
indeed  he  is  a  player  who  has  improved  greatly  in 
spite  of  his  inexperience. 

Woburn  has  done  a  very  sensible  thing  lately 
and  that  has  been  to  equip  and  organize  a  Junior 
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High  basketball  team.  The  contests  with  other 
Junior  High  teams  will  do  them  a  world  of  good 
when  they  try  for  the  High  School  varsity. 

The  season  isn’t  over  yet  however,  at  this  writ¬ 
ing,  so  we  can  hope  for  the  best  in  the  remaining 
games  to  be  played. 

How’s  your  knowledge  in  the  world  of  sports, 
lads  and  lassies?  The  old  overworked  sports’  editor 
has  figured  out  some  famous  nicknames  for  you  to 
see  how  close  you  follow  your  sports.  What  are  the 
real  names  of  the  following  titles,  folks?  A  perfect 
score  wins  two  ticket  stubs  to  last  year’s  Boston  Col- 
lege-Detroit  University  football  game. 

1:  The  “Big  B’am” 

2.  The  “Phantom  Finn” 

3.  The  “Stratford  Streak” 

4.  The  “Manassa.  Mauled” 

5  The  “Livermore  Larruper” 

6.  The  “Big  Train” 

7.  “Big  Six” 

8.  The  “Edmonton  Express” 

9.  The  “Brown  Bomber” 

10.  The  “Galloping  Ghost” 

ANSWERS  —  on  other  page 

Well,  boys  and  girls,  we  might  as  well  close 
with  the  individual  basketball  scoring  of  the  Woburn 
team.  At  the  present  writing  the  first  four  are: 


Player 

Points 

Crosby 

42 

Tedesco 

42 

Flaherty 

38 

Hutchinson 

24 

Winchester  25 — Wohnrn  24 


For  its  opening  game  of  the  season,  Woburn 
journeyed  to  Winchester  where  a  powerful  Red  and 
Black  team  was  expected  to  toppel  the  inexperienced 
“Tanners.”  The  Woburnites  put  up  an  incredibly 
strong  resistance  against  the  Winchester  veterans, 
and  all  but  had  the  game  won,  only  to  lose  the  heart¬ 
breaking  contest  by  a  single  slim  point. 

“Bing”  Crosby,  Woburn  center  led  the  Woburn 
attack  with  a  trio  of  baskets  and  a  foul  throw,  with 
“Tucker”  Flaherty  one  point  behind.  The  strong 
play  of  the  locals  heartened  the  Woburn  fans  greatly 
since  a  very  poor  season  was  expected. 

Stoneham  2(5 — Woburn  10 

Soneham  was  next  on  the  docket,  and  the  lads 
from  the  east  ran  away  with  a  26-10  contest.  Wo¬ 
burn’s  play  was  much  below  the  form  showed  at 
Winchester,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  loss  re¬ 
sulted. 

Arlington  81 — Woburn  0 

One  of  the  strongest  schoolboy  basketball  teams 
in  the  state  gave  Woburn  an  expected  lacing  to  the 
tune  of  31-9. 

Led  by  “Mush”  Corbett,  former  Woburn  bas- 
keteer,  the  Arlington  quintet  ran  rough  shod  over 
the  Orange  and  Black  and  galloped  away  with  a 


decisive  victory. 

Watertown  22 — Woburn  10 

Watertown  kept  Woburn  out  of  the  win  column 
as  the  “Tanners”  continued  to  show  up  very  poorly 
against  the  opposition. 

“Lefty”  Lavrakas,  one  of  Watertown’s  most 
versatile  athletes,  sank  eight  of  his  team’s  twenty- 
two  points. 

Woburn  18 — Melrose  17 

Woburn  crashed  through  ot  its  first  victory  by 
nipping  the  Melrose  outfit  by  one  point.  Flaherty 
continued  to  lead  Woburn’s  attack  with  two  baskets 
from  the  floor  and  one  free  shot. 

Medford  39 — Woburn  18 

Medford,  a  certainty  in  the  Tech  Tourney,  was 
easily  too  much  for  the  Orange  and  Black  quintet. 
The  strong  Medford  club  presented  a  diversified 
attack  which  had  the  Woburn  forwards  crippled; 

Webster,  Medford  center,  scored  twelve  points, 
while  Crosby  and  Flaherty  led  the  Woburn  scoring 
with  seven  and  five,  respectively. 

Woburn  23 — Winchester  21 

A  large  attendance  saw  a  thrilling  contest  and 
a  sweet  revenge  for  the  local  lads,  as  the  league 
leading  Winchester  quintet  was  stopped.  As  in 
the  opening  contest  the  action  was  fast  and  the  ex¬ 
citement  intense. 

Diminutive  Hutchinson,  vest  pocket  forward  of 
the  Orange  and  Black,  stole  the  show  as  he  fooled 
his  bigger  rivals  with  speed  and  a  sure  eye  for  the 
basket.  In  the  waning  moments  of  play  Winchester 
ganged  the  Woburn  end  desperately  trying  to  sink 
the  equalizer,  and  when  the  final  whistle  had  blown, 
cne  Winchester  youth  collapsed  from  exhaustion. 

Watertown  34 — Woburn  24 

Watertown  continued  its  supremacy  over  Wo¬ 
burn  with  a  ten  point  edge  at  the  Watertown  Court. 

Lavrakas  continued  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  “Tanners”  with  five  baskets  from  the  floor. 
Tedesco,  Crosby,  and  Hutchinson  did  the  scoring 
for  the  locals. 

Keith  Academy  50 — Woburn  25 

In  its  ninth  game  of  the  season  Woburn  met  a 
powerful  Keith  and  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat. 
Used  to  the  long  roomy  Woburn  Court,  the  home 
boys  could  not  click  on  the  cramped  Lowell  floor. 
Keith  was  having  one  of  its  good  nights,  and  every¬ 
thing  the  Lowell  lads  threw  seemed  to  go  through 
the  basket.  McCall,  Keith’s  forward  swished  the 
strings  with  eight  field  goals. 

Medford  44 — Woburn  21 

Medford  again  proved  superior  to  the  Orange 
and  Black  outfit  and  another  loss  was  chalked  up 
against  the  Woburnites. 

Cervone  and  Del  Ninno  of  Medford,  and  Tedesco 
and  Crosby  of  Woburn,  led  the  scoring  parade  with 
eight  points  apiece. 
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GIRLS’  BASKETBALL 

Another  great  and  exciting  basketball  season  has 
arrived.  Miss  Feeney  called  a  meeting  on  January  12, 
for  all  girls  interested  in  basketball.  Seventy-two 
girls  reported  and  from  them  eight  captains  and 
teams  were  picked. 

The  teams  consist  of  six  regular  players  and 
three  substitutes.  Each  team  has  a  chance  to  play 
the  other  teams.  The  victorious  teams  receive  let¬ 
ters  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

In  March  class  teams  are  chosen  from  each 
respective  class  and  winners  are  given  class  numer¬ 
als. 


The  girls  on  teams  are  expected  to  report  regu¬ 
larly  for  practice  or  to  send  a  substitute  in  their 
absence.  They  are  given  a  splendid  chance  to  dis¬ 
play  their  ability  and  enjoyment  of  the  sport. 

The  names  and  captains  of  the  teams  are  as 
fellows: 

Captain 
Kay  Leahy 
Betsy  Tilton 
Lillian  Carlson 
Peggy  Brown 
Antoinette  Nardelli 
Jo.  Peary 
Louise  Looney 
Hazel  White 

Games  are  played  every  Wednesday  and  Friday 
from  January  15  to  March  2.  Experience  is  not 
necessary  so  do  not  let  this  prevent  you  from  joining 
one  of  the  basketball  teams. 


Name  of  team 
T.  N.  T’s 
Scotties 
Comets 
Lucky  Stars 
Senior  Pals 
Navy 
Rockets 
Aces 


BASKETBALL 

Antoinette  Nardelli,  ’33 

Basketball  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  in¬ 
teresting  sports  of  the  school  year.  As  ycu  probably 
know,  this  sport  calls  for  much  practice,  much  ex¬ 
perience,  courage,  ability,  and  especially  good  health. 

The  boys’  basketball  season  is  already  in  full 
swing.  The  players  are  putting  forth  strenuous 
effort  to  make  this  the  best  season  we  have  ever 
known.  The  girls’  basketball  team,  likewise,  is  seek¬ 
ing  the  same  outstanding  results  from  the  games 
between  the  interclass  teams. 

Let  us  support  the  boys’  team  by  buying  more 
season  tickets  and  by  attending  the  games.  Let  us 
make  this  the  most  prosperous  year  in  the  history 
of  our  school. 


BADMINTON  AND  PADDLE  TENNIS 

The  Graduation  of  1937  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
our  champion  field  hockey  team,  but  badminton  and 
paddle  tennis  replaced  it  this  year  as  an  extra  cur¬ 
ricular  activity.  Approximately  sixty  girls  signed 
up  for  these  sports,  but  the  number  was  greatly 
reduced,  leaving  those  who  had  profited  most  by 
afternoon  practice  under  Miss  Feeney  and  her  able 


assistant  Miss  Golden.  In  the  Badminton  tourna¬ 
ment  the  final  play-off  resulted  in  Mary  Gavin  and 
Vera  Rosengren  beating  Thelma  Warren  and  Har¬ 
riet  Dow  by  a  very  close  margin.  It  was  a  hard 
fought  game,  each  player  exhibiting  great  skill. 

The  winners  were  awarded  silver  loving  cups; 
small  but  handsome  in  design,  and  inscribed  with 
their  names.  These  games  were  greatly  enjoyed 
by  the  players  and  the  spectators.  Undoubtedly  a 
larger  and  keener  group  will  enter  next  season. 


wt  ■ 

Answers  to  Sports’  Nicknames 

1.  “Babe”  Ruth 

2.  Paavo  Nurmi 

3.  Howie  Morenz 

4.  Jack  Dempsey 

5.  Max  Baer 

6.  Walter  Johnson 

7.  Christy  Mathewson 

8.  Eddie  Shore 

9.  Joe  Louis 

10.  Red  Grange 
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Suitable  Antonyms 

What  If: 

Ann  was  Big  instead  of  Little 
Margaret  was  Bat  instead  of  Ball 
Sally  was  Dimple  instead  of  Watt 
Shirley  was  Attics  instead  of  Sellers 
Marion  was  Rain  instead  of  Snow 
Ozzie  was  Less  instead  of  Moore 
Mary  was  Smaller  instead  of  Bigger 
Droopy  was  Umbrella  instead  of  Cain 
Sadie  was  Hedge  instead  of  Lawn 
Thomas  was  Yellow  instead  of  Black 
Adeline  was  Ladie  instead  of  Manie 
Bernadine  was  Badrock  instead  of  Wellwood 
Richard  was  Dull  instead  of  Keane 
John  was  Mcon  instead  of  Starr 
Elton  was  Taken  instead  of  Given 
Hazel  was  Pink  instead  of  White 
Phyll's  was  Chase  instead  of  Sanborn 

Virginia  was  Captain  instead  of  Sargent 

***** 

I  often  wonder  what  would  happen  IF: 

A.  Roketenetz  didn’t  own  so  many  cars. 

H.  Russo  stayed  in  nights. 

M.  Scelzo  stopped  writing  poems. 

A.  McLean  lost  his  blushing  influence. 

B.  Porter  wasn’t  so  friendly. 

G.  Palage  wasn’t  so  neat. 

C.  McHugh  was  the  football  coach. 

T.  Higgins  wasn’t  class  president. 

E.  Petrillo  wasn’t  so  studious. 

M.  Schneider  didn’t  fool  with  H.  S.  so  much. 

B.  Lentini  didn’t  get  all  A’s  on  her  report  card. 

R,  Fucarile  was  more  friendly. 

Katherine  P.  had  a  different  name. 

M.  Hodge  stopped  taking  her  afternoon  rides. 

M.  Popolaski  wasn’t  so  tall. 

M.  Rule  didn’t  like  to  go  to  Wilmington. 

C.  Lunardo  wasn’t  a  certain  teacher’s  secretary. 

R,  Shelzi  won  the  prize  speaking  contest. 

M.  Callahan  couldn’t  play  the  piano. 

W.  Marshall  stopped  calling  a  certain  girl  Maggie. 

D.  Hill  didn’t  do  her  home  work. 

D.  MacDonald  ran  out  of  excuses. 

***** 

Teacher:  Class,  this  phrase  that  I  am  about  to 
give  you  is  truth  in  itself:  “Do  nothing.  Be  nothing.” 

Pupil:  Yes,  and  so  is  its  opposite:  Do  something 
and  receive  a  1:30. 


THE  CLASS  OF  LR2 

Warren  (Warren)  and  the  Queen  (Quinno)  were 
getting  married.  Warren’s  parents  were  there  and 
also  some  other  relatives,  who  were  hicks.  (Hicky) 
Some  well  known  celebreties  in  the  audience  were 
Ex-Mayor  Peterson  (Peterson)  and  Mrs.  B.  Mc¬ 
Donough  (McDonough)  and  daughter. 

The  bride  looked  lovely  and  in  her  hands  (Han- 
nus)  was  a  snow  white  (Snow)  (White)  flower 
(Flowers)  filled  with  pollen.  (Pauling)  The  minister 
read  a  passage  from  Matthew  (Matthews)  as  a  fare¬ 
well  blessing.  After  the  ceremony  they  left  for  their 
honeymoon.  For  the  voyage,  (Voyad),  the  bride  wore 
a  tailored  (Taylor)  suit  of  kelley  (Kelley)  green  and 
the  groom  was  dressed  in  a  ready-made  (Reddy) 
white  (White)  suit  which  had  just  returned  from  the 
laundry.  (Landry).  As  they  were  leaving,  the  people 
blew  herns  and  hollered  and  ran  after  them. 

On  the  way  to  Patterson,  (Patterson),  New 
Jersey,  they  stopped  at  the  Fisherman’s  (Fisher) 
Grill  and  ordered  some  costly  (Costello)  jello  and 
hamburgers.  (Nurnberger).  When  leaving,  the  bride 
was  presented  with  a  large  box  of  Shaw’s  (Shaw) 
chocolates. 

As  the  groom  was  a  private  investigator,  he  was 
called  back  home  by  Chief  Kelley,  (Kelley),  who  had 
found  a  dead  man.  The  marks  (Marks)  on  his  neck 
proved  that  he  had  been  lynched.  (Lynch.) 

When  the  rascal  who  committed  the  crime  was 
found,  the  groom  went  back  to  the  heme  of  Miss 
Hammond,  (Hammond),  where  the  bride  was  staying. 
They  settled  down  in  their  little  lmme  at  last  and 
(Larsen)  lived  happily  ever  after  with  their  two 
hearts  heating  as  one. 

Chem.  teacher:  “John,  name  some  bases.” 

John:  “The  only  ones  I  konw  of  are  first,  second 
and  third.” 

***** 

Shorthand  dictionaries  have  been  awarded  the 
following  for  typed  transcription  of  Shorthand  notes: 
Alphonse  Briand 
Helen  Mostika 
Mary  Brennan 
Clara  Martini 
Rose  Flowers 
Louise  Looney 
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Was  A.  Lundgren's  face  red  when  he  said,  “Be¬ 
cause  —  because  I  love  ycu”,  in  the  poem  “The 

Schoolhouse!” 

$  $  $  *  $ 

We  wonder  if  Bill  R.  will  be  “Out  in  the  Cold” 
when  basketball  season  is  over,  just  as  a  certain 
football  player  was  after  the  football  season  was 
over. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Why  did  ‘‘Stamie”  drop  in  French  the  first  term? 
Well,  Phil  sits  beside  her. 

-Jf 

Dot  Adams  says  her  lucky  number  is  four.  Such 
a  funny  number! 

***** 

Who  gave  Lydia  those  gold  clips  for  Xmas? 


A  Senior  History  Class 
Katherine  Pelechovechi,  ’38 
The  teacher  assigns  the  homework: 
“Take  chapter  four  in  text. 

“Work  hard  and  learn  your  lesson; 
“To-morrow  you’ll  have  a  test.” 

Of  course,  that  evening  after  supper, 
Every  member  of  this  class 
Spent  long  hours  on  that  homework, 
That  the  next  day  he  could  pass. 

They  all  file  into  the  classroom, 

Not  a  smile  on  any  face. 

I  bet  that  all  their  wishes  are, 

Could  they  but  be  some  other  place. 


***** 

Who  makes  “Stamie”  laugh  and  blush  in  Al¬ 
gebra  on  Friday? 


*  *  *  *  * 

What  senior  girl  keeps  “Hammy”  c.n  the  run? 
Song  Hits 

I’ll  See  You  in  My  Dreams . Pink  Cards 

I  Know  Now  . I’ll  get  an  E 

You  Can’t  Have  Everything.  ..  .Pink  Cards  and  A 

Dedicated  to  You  . Blue  Slip 

Please  Go  ’Way  and  Let  Me  Sleep.... On  test  days 

Was  It  Rain  . Day  off 

Am  I  Dreaming  . Pass  in  Chemistry 

Wake  Up  and  Sing  . Holiday 

Let’s  Call  the  Whole  Thing  Off . 1:30 

You  Turned  the  Tables  on  Me . E  instead  of  A 

You’re  An  Angel  . No  Pink  Card 

Seme  of  These  Days . I’ll  get  home  on  time 

Stop,  You’re  Breaking  My  Heart  ....Teacher  telling 
Failing  Marks 

When  Did  Ycu  Leave  Heaven 

Mother  signing  pink  card  without  a  word 

Blue  Skies  . After  Senior  Dance 

I  Double  Dare  You  . To  skip  at  3:10 

Once  in  a  While  . I’ll  Get  By 

I’ve  Got  My  Heart  Set  on  You . To  Pass  Me 

Swing  High  —  Swing  Low . Down  in  the  Gym 

True  Confession  . I  passed 

You’re  My  Dish . Down  in  the  Cafeteria 

***** 

Prevy  Burwell  is  a  loyal  rooter  for  the  Hi-U 
Wasps. 


>):  *  *  *  * 

Everyone  is  wondering  if  a  week-end  will  EVER 
ccme  whence  aren’t  loaded  down  with  books.  That’s 
certainly  a  fine  way  to  spend  a  week-end! 


***** 

IIB2  is  the  leading  class  for  pupils  of  tall  height. 
One,  we  hear,  is  4  ft.  6in.  We  also  wonder  who  it 
could  be! 


The  paper  has  been  passed  out. 

The  questions  have  been  read, 

Some  of  them  make  you  feel  so  cold, 

You  wish  that  you  were  still  in  bed. 

For  forty  minutes  how  we  scribble, 

On  paper  white  as  snow. 

Whate’er  the  results  will  be, 

None  of  us  as  yet  do  know. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions 
To  the  feelings  in  this  room; 

There  are  members  who  are  happy 
And  do  not  feel  so  blue. 

But  the  majority  of  the  pupils-  - 
Take  anyone, — even  let  it  be  you, 

Have  never  looked  at  the  homework; 

Therefore,  they  don’t  know  what  to  do. 

*  *  *  *  Jje 

Little  Boy:  Mother,  that  dentist  wasn’t  painless 
like  you  said. 

Mother:  Why,  did  he  hurt  you? 

Little  Boy:  No,  but  he  yelled  just  like  any  other 
dentist  when  I  bit  his  finger. 

***** 

Why  was  everyone  in  IIIB2  so  worried  one 
Wednesday  when  they  went  into  the  English  class? 
Could  it  be  the  poem  they  were  supposed  to  recite 
got  them? 

***** 

III  B2 

Prettiest  Girl :  Martha  Hetzel 
Best  Dresser:  Mary  McGuire 
Smartest  Boy:  Francis  Moge 
Jclliest:  Bernardine  Duffy 
Tiniest:  Mary  Napc.li 
Biggest:  Norma  Neilson 

Albert  Lungren:  Most  quiet  boy  in  shorthand. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Why  does  A1  Metrano  go  Central  Square-ward 
so  much  lately? 
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“Midge”  Harris,  Pauline  McLaughlin,  Margaret 
McDonough,  Betty  Callahan,  Beverly  Barry,  Eleanor 
Costello,  and  Lydia  White  sure  have  “got  something 
there”  with  that  Swing  Band  of  theirs. 


English  Class  of  IB4 
We  are  the  class  of  IB4 

We  are  correcting  an  error  that  was  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Reflector.  Under  The  Eight  Won¬ 
ders  change  the  name  Joe  to  Gordon. 

Bnt  no  mention  was  made  of  the  twenty-two  stars; 

namely, 

M.  Hodge,  with  the  most  serious  mien. 

K.  Pelechovechi,  the  friendliest  girl. 

M.  Scelzo,  our  dancing  girl. 

D.  Smith,  the  tallest  girl. 

D.  McDonald,  our  mystery  girl. 

A.  Sena,  the  tiniest. 

B.  Willett,  the  good  natured  girl. 

G.  Sominatore,  our  c.ld-fashioned  girl. 

H.  Kcczerga,  the  most  refined. 

R.  Fucarile,  our  wiggliest  girl. 

M.  Rule,  lover  of  sports. 

E.  Kearns,  the  keenest. 

E.  Petrillo,  the  jolliest. 

H.  Russo,  the  most  alert. 

G.  Shaw,  our  artist. 

M.  McDermott,  the  quietest  girl. 

D.  Hill,  the  shiest  girl. 

B.  Lentini,  the  smartest. 

B.  Porter,  known  as  Smitty. 

M.  Schneider,  the  most  charming. 

C.  Lunardo,  our  most  amiable  girl. 

We  have  decided  to  put  the  eight  wonders  in 
again;  they  are  as  follows: 

T.  Higgins,  our  good  natured  boy. 

A.  MacLean,  the  handsomest. 

G.  Palage,  the  best  dresser. 

H.  Spencer,  the  heart  breaker. 

H.  Cain,  known  as  “Killer”  Cain. 

G.  Shaw,  the  most  studious. 

R.  Shelzo,  the  smartest  boy. 

R.  Shaughnessey,  our  quietest  boy. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Kagan  must  be  a  rubber  ball  because  he  keeps 

getting  bounced. 

Consult: 

Dickson  about  dancing 
Hitchcock  about  girls 
Burwell  about  bow  ties 
Cavicchi  about  breathing 
Lieberman  about  galluses 
Nazarian  about  weeds 
Holt  about  drawing 
Kagan  about  vacations 
Cogan  about  stale  jokes 
Carroll  about  East  Woburn 


Bright  pupil:  “Oh  teacher,  do  you  know  the  new 
chemistry  song?” 

Chemistry  teacher:  “No,  what  is  it?” 

Bright  pupil:  “Moseley,  My  Darling.” 

***** 

Our  Class 

S  ix  periods  to  the  day,  in  our  school; 

E  xcellent  marks  always  our  goal; 

C  opying  never  our  thought, 

T  hough  receiving  A’s,  we  all  do  not, 

I  nteresting  subjects  discussed  in  our  classes, 
0  f  wars,  laws,  and  even  of  gases. 

N  ever  a  sound,  when  the  bell  rings, 

I  nteresting  to  know,  results  it  brings. 

B  e  not  in  a  hurry-  -although 
4  short  months  in  which  to  go. 

***** 

IB  5  in  1959 

Margaret  Fall:  Working  for  the  Follies  De  Paris. 
George  O’Donnell:  Still  playing  football  for  the 
Shamrocks. 

J.  Figucia:  Crowned  “Swing  King”  of  the  World. 

B.  Wellwood:  Joe’s  Secretary. 

M.  McDonald:  Working  in  Gorin’s  Dept.  Store. 

H.  Spencer:  Happily  married  to  Mary. 

M.  Scelzo:  Dance  instructor  at  the  “Rainbow.” 

L.  Sheahan:  Still  skipping  school. 

M.  Popoloski:  A  millionaire  as  a  result  of  inven¬ 

tions. 

Manie  Sisters:  Champion  softball  players. 

E.  Cantillon:  Running  for  Mayor. 

R.  O’E’rien:  Touring  Europe. 

B.  Crosby:  Basketball  coach  at  Woburn  High. 

S.  Lawn:  Living  on  her  farm  in  East  Jallappii. 

A.  Kearns:  Doubling  for  Zasu  Pitts. 

G.  Palage:  The  new  street  singer. 

A.  Roketenetz :  New  leader  of  the  “Pig  Strike.” 

R.  Keane:  Still  passing  his  I.  0.  U.  notes. 

0.  Cressey:  Manager  of  the  Boston  Red  Sox. 

R.  Anderson:  Star  pitcher  for  the  R,ed  Sox. 

***** 

Let’s  join  R.  Kerwin’s  golf  team.  Two  weeks 

ago  she  bought  a  cake  and  they  had  a  party. 

***** 

Who  informed  M.  Pecora  that  M.  Caniff  was  sick 
in  bed  one  day?  Fifteen  minutes  later  Miss  Caniff 

strolled  into  English  class  in  the  best  of  health. 

***** 

Section  III  C2S  would  be  better  if: 

West  was  East 
Parshley  was  a  turnip 
Temple  was  steeple 
Kiklis  was  Kickmore 
Weymouth  was  a  city 

Greenleaf  was  Redleaf 

***** 

Why  does  Mildred  Cadoret  draw  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  one’s  eye? 
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All  Song  Titles  Taken  From  the  December 
.  Prosperity  Song:  Sheet 

“Once  in  a  While” — Wliat  the  sophomore  said  whei 
he  was  asked  how  often  he  studied. 

“That  Old  Feeling” — Just  before  the  8:10  interview 
with  Mr.  Bean. 

“Remember  Me” — After  the  vacation . 

“This  Never  Happened  Before” — The  senior  with  an 
A  on  his  report  card. 

“Thrill  of  a  Lifetime” — Taking  an  easy  test. 

“Stop — You’re  Breaking  My  Heart” — A  plea  to  the 
teacher,  when  she  reads  the  marks. 

“In  the  Still  of  the  Night”— That’s  when  two  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  boys  are  seen  —  very  fre¬ 
quently. 

“I’m  Hating  This  Waiting  Around” — Waiting  for 
friends  at  1:30. 

“So  Many  Memories” — The  senior  getting  ready  to 
graduate . 

“Afraid  to  Dream” — In  Daddy  Walker’s  room. 

“A  Strange  Loneliness” — In  the  3:10  room. 

^ 

Nursery  Rhymes  in  IB4 

Simple  Simon  —  H.  Cain 

Little  Boy  Blue  —  G.  Palage 

Daffy-Down-Dilly  —  T.  Higgins 

Curly  Locks  —  D.  Smith 

Little  Miss  Muffet  —  D.  Hill 

Jack  Frost  Sprat  —  R.  Shaughnessey 

Jack  and  Jill  —  H.  Spencer  and  M.  Rule 

Higgley  Piggley  —  M.  Scelzo 

Little  Jack  Horner  —  R.  Schelzi 

Little  Bo-Peep  —  E.  Petrillo 

Solomon  Grundy  —  A.  McLean 

Little  Nancy  Etticate  —  B.  Porter 

When  I  Was  a  Bachelor  —  M.  J.  Pop 

Little  Polly  Flinders  —  Mary  McDermott 

The  Queen  of  Hearts  —  A.  Sena 

Cuddle  Down  Dolly  —  B'etty  Lentini 

Lady  Button  Eyes  —  Connie  Lornardo 

The  Last  Doll  —  D.  MacDonald 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  — -  G.  Shaw 

What  the  Wind  Brings  —  R.  Fucarile 

Dixie  —  G.  Shaw 

The  Milkmaid  —  M.  Schneider 

Little  Dandelion  —  K.  Pelechovechi 

Buttercup  —  H.  Russo 

Lady  Clare  —  M.  Hodge 

The  Rainbow  —  G.  Seminatore 

Barbara  Frietchie  —  K.  Koczerga 

Signs  of  R|ain  —  B.  Willett 

*  *  *  *  * 

Why  is  it  that  Eugene  Sweeney  is  always  late 

since  he  left  Home  Room  14? 

*  *  *  *  * 

Who  is  the  HE  man  in  section  IB4? 


SONGS  OF  TODAY 

Helen  C.  Russo,  ’38  • 

“Once  In  a  While”  I  tell  those  “Little  White 
Lies”.  “They  Wouldn’t  Believe  Me”  when  I  told  them 
my  “True  Confession”.  You  will  always  “Remember 
Me”  by  my  “True  Confession”  so  I’ll  tell  it  to  you: 

“Rosalie”  and  “Josephine”  went  to  sea  in  a 
“Sailboat  in  the  Moonlight”.  They  always  went  to- . 
gether  because  they  believed  in  “Double  or  Noth¬ 
ing”.  They  had  “Stormy  Weather”  so  they  went 
“Stompin’  at  the  Savoy”.  While  stopping  here  they 
loved  to  watch  the  “Harbor  Lights”.  When  the  storm 
was  over  they  thought  they'd  look  for  a  “Gold  Mine, 
in  the  Sky”.  They  were  “Afraid  to  Dream”  of  what’ 
wc.uld  happen  when  they  went  home.  Seeing  they 
lived  on  Broadway  it  wouldn’t  be  “Blossoms  on 
Broadway”  it  would  be  “Boo-Hoo”.  “Roaslie”  said 
“You  Can't  Have  Everything”  so  let’s  “Swing  High, 
Swing  Low”  while  we  can.  When  “Rosalie”  and’ 
“Josephine”  got  home  “Mammy”  got  after  them 
and  they  heard  the  birdies  “Singing  in  the  Rain” 
“A  Thousand  Love  Songs.” 

Now  that  my  “True  Confession”  is  finished  “Re: 
member  Me”  and  “Please  Believe  Me”  when  I  say’ 
these  are  all  “Little  White  Lies.” 


Census  of  III  B3 
Eileen  Pero — Prettiest  girl 
Edmund  Massaro  —  Best  looking  boy 
Anna  Palage  —  Best  Dressed  girl 
William  Brophy  —  Best  Dressed  boy 
Eddie  Hogan  - —  Poet 
Elsie  Larson  —  Full  of  fun 
Elizabeth  Parluk  —  Smartest  girl 
Earl  Proctor  —  Smartest  boy 
Marjorie  Pollard  —  Goldielocks 
Albert  Cady  —  Quietest  boy 
Fred  Callahan  —  Studious 
Ann  Torrice  —  Blusher 
Ralph  Martini  —  Cocktail 
David  Gange  —  Jumping  Jack 
Mary  Popolowski —  Class  giggler 
Norma  Hagfelt  —  “3:10  Norma” 

Jack  Ferullo  —  Class  Artist 
Mary  Feruello  —  Petite 

***** 

Song  Hits 

“Blow  Me  Down  Macbeth” . ...An  A 

“Blame  It  on  The  Danube” . . .....An  E 

“Dedicated  to  You” . Pink  Cards 

“I  Know  Now”  . Report  Cards 

“I’d  Like  to  See  Samoa  of  Samoa”  . . ..A’s 

“I  Can’t  Be  Bothered  Now” . Doing  Homework 

“Once  in  a  While” . A  Good  Mark  in  A  Test 

“Remember  Me”  . At  the  Senior  Dance 

“Where  Are  You”  . Skipping  School 
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What  would  happen  if  our  two  star  Bookkeepers 
s'n  u!d  bring  in  their  Bookkeeping  done? 

*  *  *  *  * 

What  would  happen  if  somebody  in  Room  27 
took  the  hint  “The  early  bird  gets  the  worm”,  and 
got  in  on  time? 

***** 

Before  J.  “Hank”  K.  took  his  vacation  he  was 
the  guest  of  The  Woburn  Rotary  Club.  Could  this 
be  the  reason  for  the  vacation  Hank? 

***** 

J.  H.  whose  arguments  carry  a  lot  of  weight 
in  our  class,  tells  us  that  in  the  future  we  should 
call  him  Mr.  H -  because  he’s  striving  for  a  posi¬ 

tion  as  business  man  De  Luxe. 

***** 

I  asked  Ray  Ross  the  other  day  if  he  went  to  the 
store  to  buy  his  dog  a  muzzle,  and  if  the  man  offered 
to  put  it  on  the  dog  for  him.  Ray’s  answer  was 
“Ill  put  it  on  myself.” 

***** 

History  Teacher:  What  is  the  occupation  of  the 

people  who  live  around  the  Red  Sea? 

Pupil:  Selling  red  ink. 


***** 

IIG1  —  In  Future  Years 

“Our  Chum  . “Golf  Pro” 

Stanley  Johnson  . Clown 

Mae  Murphy  . 'Nurse 

“Junior”  McGuerty . “Piano  Teacher” 

Evelyn  Black  . “Housewife  ’ 

Sadie  Franchini  . “Blues  Singer” 

Ruby  Hutchinson  . “Her  Own  Riding  School” 

John  Morrow  . Carpenter 

Dick  Hern — “Novelist”  and  will  write  books  on 

“How  to  Be  a  Pest” 

“Ozzie”  Moore . Who  knows,  he  may  be  a  second 

Nelson 


Tucker  Flaherty — May  make  an  invention  of  eatable 
matches. 

Blanche  Verette  . Supervisor  of  Music 

Edward  Clark — Gigolo  or  may  take  up  partnership 
with  Stanley. 

***** 

Class  Notes  III  G1  (Girls) 

Ruth  Crosby:  Heading  for  Grand  Opera,  we  hope. 

Maura  Kenny:  A  sports  headliner. 

Eileen  Gavin:  Brightest  Girl. 

Avis  Anderson:  Dresses  “chic”. 

Betty  Garden:  Alway  in  Deep  Thought. 

Murphy  Twins:  Always  mixed  up. 

Millicent  Saunders  and  Elizabeth  Keller  always  to¬ 
gether.  “Mutt  and  Jeff.” 

Jeanne  McGovern:  Has  a  way  about  her. 

Barbara  Wheaton:  Never  a  misdemeanor  in  con¬ 
duct. 

Ruth  Hamilton:  Surgical  Nurse,  she  hopes,  in  the 
future. 


IIG1 

We  are  the  class  of  II  G1 

At  times  we  have  a  lot  of  fun 

There  are  Joseph  and  “Reggie”  the  smartest  two 

And  Stanley  forever  talking  about  “Foo” 

Evelyn  and  Dorothy  whisper  it  seems 
And  Bernard  remains  in  the  land  of  dreams 
“Walla”  and  “Tucker”  are  very  good  friends 
And  Dominick  and  “Toppy”  hope  for  classes  to  end 
Lillian  and  Francis  chat  quite  a  lot 
While  “Johnny”  and  “Si”  wish  for  a  cot 
Christie  seems  to  be  in  an  eternal  trance 
And  Sadie  gives  lessons  in  “How  to  Dance” 

Now  Edward  sits  very  quiet  and  shy 

And  watches  the  minutes  flying  by 

Mae,  too,  sits  and  dreams  of  wonderful  things 

And  Anna,  her  friend,  prays  for  wings 

Wallace  seems  to  be  very  bright 

And  everytime  called  on  answers  right 

Charlie  and  Gloria  smile  all  the  time 

While  I  sit  trying  to  make  a  rhyme 

Edmund  is  never  right  in  his  seat 

And  Robert  doesn’t  know  what  to  do  with  his  feet 

He  sits  in  the  front,  so  now  you  see 

The  desk  is  too  short  and  too  long  is  he. 

Robert  Duffy  is  small  but  he  has  lots  of  vim 
'While  Roy  is  just  the  opposite  of  him 
Now  all  we  have  left  are  Blanche,  Grace,  and  Jean 
And  what  to  do  with  them,  I  can’t  think  it  seems 
I  know  now!  They’re  all  good  girls 
All  three  of  them  have  plenty  of  brains  ’neath  their 
curls 

I  hope  now  that  this  is  all 

And  if  you’re  left  out  why  on  me  call. 

R.  Hutchinson,  ’39 

***** 

“Once  in  a  While”  . An  “A”  on  report  card. 

“Blue  Moments”  . Taking  3:10’s. 

“You  Made  Me  Love  You” . All  “A’s”. 

“Together  We  Two”  . Parent  Teachers’  Night 

“What  Does  It  Matter”  .  .If  you  get  a  few  pink  cards. 
“In  the  Still  of  the  Night” 

While  I’m  trying  to  study  and  listen  to  the  radio 
at  the  same  time. 

“If  It’s  the  Last  Thing  I  Do” . I’ll  graduate. 

“Caravan”  . Going  to  school 

“Shine  on  Harvest  Moon”  .  After  the  Senior  Reception 
“Angel”  . . Excuse  for  absence. 

***** 

Millicent  and  Elizabeth  are  always  together. 

***** 


Is  Ralph  Mitchell  going  to  be  the  class  photo¬ 
grapher? 


*  *  *  *  * 


Why  doesn’t  Ralph  Garvey  have  his  work  in  on 
time? 
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Can: 

Mary  Maguire  and  Mary  Napoli 
Leonis  Reid  and  Elizabeth  Hammond 
Eilleen  Pero  and  Marjorie  Pollard 
N.  Gorton,  P.  Kilbride  and  A.  Pineau 
Louise  Scelzo  and  Anna  Palage 
Ever  be  Separated? 

*  *  *  *  * 

TIME  MARCHES  ON 
The  Future  of  IIB6  —  1950 

Doris  Reid  . . Stenography  Teacher 

Joyce  Gibson  .  Poetess 

Mary  Gavin  . Physical  Instructor 

Peggy  Kilbride  -  Alma  Pineau.. Old  Maids,  raising 

Orphans 

Eleanor  Johnson  . Marathon  Runner 

Charles  Gange . . . Still  a  Sophomore 

Elizabeth  Hammond  . E.  Johnson’s  Competitor 

Irene  Wollinger  .......  .Still  learning  Stenography 

Charles  Shay  . . Teaching  Bookkeeping 

***** 

Dan  Berry,  class  president  of  Room  9,  is  very 
much  interested  in  a  certain  Vice-President  of  Room 
28!  He  claims,  “She’s  about  his  height.’’  We  won¬ 
der  who  it  could  be! 

*  *  *  *  * 

What  If: 

Doris  were  Sing  instead  of  Ried  (read)? 

William  were  Black  instead  of  White? 

Irene  were  Bake  instead  of  Blake? 

Dorothy  were  Dough  instead  of  Daw? 

Mary  were  Gaveout  instead  of  Gavin? 

Esther  were  Silverman  instead  of  Goldman? 
Gordon  were  Cubbard  instead  of  Hubbard? 

Evelyn  were  Chicken  instead  of  Fowle? 

Howard  were  Stick  instead  of  Cain? 

*  *  *  *  * 

Can  anyone  tell  us  what  Jeanne  McGovern  sees 
in  the  library  every  day? 

***** 

Room  17 

Norma  Neilson  is  still  trying  to  impersonate 
Greta  Garbo. 

Irene  Wollinger  recited  a  poem  “It  Couldn’t  Be 
Done”  and  she  couldn’t  do  it. 

Charles  Shay  wants  to  be  “A  Boy  Again.” 
Claire  Weafer  enjoyed  herself  immensely  listen¬ 
ing  to  Charles  Shay  recite  “A  Boy  Again.” 

Jeanne  McGowan  still  does  her  bookkeeping 
homework  in  pencil. 

Can  anyone  guess  who  Dorothy  Daw’s  latest 
heart  throb  is? 

Why  is  D.  Fanjoy  so  interested  in  Room  9.  We 
wonder  if  it  could  be  that  college  boy  again? 

Room  51 

Rose  Menghella  is  still  using  her  big  words. 
Agnes  Cronin  went  to  the  store  for  a  pound  of 
butter  and  a  quart  of  milk.  On  the  way  back  she 


met  a  little  boy  —  about  so  tall.  She  came  back 
with  a  jar  of  cream  and  ten  pounds  of  sugar! 

Eileen  Pero,  we  see,  is  doing  very  well  for  her¬ 
self.  Who  is  the  Romeo? 

Room  9 

S.  Alpedo  will  scon  be  a  wealthy  man  with  his 
live  stock. 

Mary  Porter  has  had  quite  a  vacation.  That  is 
only  towards  the  secretary’s  job  during  homeroom. 

William  McGarr  simply  won’t  eat  soup  —  I 
wonder  why? 

Mary  Gavin  won  a  beautiful  cup  for  the  winning 
of  badminton. 

E.  Zanewicz  has  left  us,  we  are  sorry  to  say. 

D.  Berry  has  to  have  a  chair  to  read  whatever  is 
put  on  the  bulletin  board  in  front  of  the  office. 

Rita  Kelley  is  going  to  be  Ann  Marster’s  suc¬ 
cessor  —  we  hope! 

Ruth  McGuerty  is  very  serious  in  Algebra.  Can 
you  imagine  that! 

Teddy  Pappas  went  home  without  a  1:30  one  day. 

E.  Johnson  and  C.  Thorburne  see  quite  a  bit  of 
each  other  lately  —  I  wonder  what  the  connection  is? 

Room  9  has  spent  two  periods  on  “Vocations”. 
We  only  hope  these  dreams  come  true. 

Can  Peggy  Kilbride  and  Alma  Pineau  EVER  be 
parted  by  anyone?  Just  watch  them  at  a  dance 
sometime. 

*  *  *  *  * 

ENGLISH  CLASS  OF  IB3 

Our  class  is  mostly  boys. 

And  Oh,  they  are  such  joys. 

And  our  dear  girls, 

They  have  such  pretty  curls. 

Now,  when  Eleanor  sighs 
And  calls  Roy  “Sugar”, 

He  turns  such  a  pretty  color! 

Our  giant  is  “Hecker” 

E'ut,  he  is  quite  smart, 

And  Thelma,  she  has 
A  sweet  little  heart. 

Morrison  isnt’  exactly  dumb 
But  he  never  can  stay  quite  numb. 

Eunice  is  not  sweet 
On  any  of  the  boys, 

She  is  just  sweet. 

Our  good  boys  are 
Eddie  and  Frank 
But  they’re  not  so  blank 
As  Marshall  and  Davoren  are. 

New,  McSweeney  and  Sweeney 
Their  nicknames  should  be  beany. 

McHugh  and  Barry  are  only  shrimps, 

But  they  aren’t  so  dumb, 

For  Barry  can  always  primp 
And  McHugh  is  always  a  clown. 

And  Oh! 

They  are  so  good  . 
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Now,  if  we  were  as  bright 
As  some  other  classes, 

(So  our  teachers  think), 

We’d  be  a  real  smart  class. 

“Lullabelle” 

***** 

Nicknames: 

Phil  Malonson — Ziggy 
Stamie  Sigalcs  —  Phillie 
Ralph  Garvey  —  Tarzan 
A1  Metrano  —  Lovey 
Josephine  Peary  —  Jo-Jo 
Bernardine  Wellwood  —  Skipper 
Frank  Balesterie  —  Casanova 
Chicken  O'Donnell  —  Larry 
Mike  McGann  —  Josephine 

Dorothy  Gorton  —  Chink 

*  *  *  *  * 

Notice  that  puzzled  look  in  Nancy’s  eyes  when 

she  looks  at  Malonsen  and  Samara. 

- - - *  *  *  *  * 

“Joh”  Peary  “loves”  listening  to  Bemis  recite 

poetry. 

***** 

‘That  Old  Feeling”  is  Pauline’s  favorite!  A 
reason?  Yes,  yes!! 

***** 

OUR  CLASS 
Stamatia  Sigalos,  ’38 
Of  all  the  Senior  Classes, 

There’s  none  like  IC1 
And  as  the  school  year  passes, 

We  have  a  lot  of  fun. 

In  Room  18  each  day, 

We  learn  of  nouns  and  verbs 
And  try  in  every  way, 

Our  teacher  not  to  disturb. 

In  12,  for  French,  we  go 
More  difficult  it  seems, 

When,  up  and  down  the  rows, 

We  tell  what  each  word  means. 

While  we're  in  Chemistry, 

We  listen  very  close, 

To  solve  the  mystery 
Which  puzzles  us  the  most. 

Algebra  in  22, 

A  subject  not  so  easy, 

At  times  gives  us  the  blues 
And  keeps  us  very  busy. 

But,  when  this  year  is  through, 

School  life  we  shall  recall 
And  wish  —  wish  —  we,  too. 

Could  come  back  in  the  fall. 


Teacher,  talking  about  the  subject  of  boxes,  notices 
two  pupils  conversing.  She  asks  one  of  the  pu¬ 
pils,  “John  is  your  mind  on  the  topic  of  boxes, 
on  which  I  am  speaking?” 

John:  “Yes,  Mam,  I  just  asked  Jimmy  if  those  were 
shoes  he  had  on  or  the  boxes  they  came  in.” 
***** 

What  would  happen  if: 

A1  Metrano  got  an  A  in  United  States  History 
Joe  Figucia  didn’t  have  hia  homework  done  in  Eng¬ 
lish 

Rita  Foley  would  wake  up  in  Class  Rooms 
Pat  Dolan  stopped  laughing  (or  is  it  her  real  face) 
Bucksie  Keating  didn’t  talk  on  health  during  the  day 
Chicken  O’Donnell  didn’t  think  he  had  “IT” 

Frank  Balestrie  grew  six  feet 

Eva  Wollinger  would  try  sliding  instead  of  skiing 
Shirley  Sellers  got  below  an  A  on  her  report  card 
Pete  Scarvalas  kept  quiet 

if 

*  *  *  *  * 

A  glance  into  the  future: 

Bucksie  Keating — State  Trooper 
Chicken  O’Donnell — Chemistry  teacher 
A1  Metrano — Undertaker 

Frank  Balesterie — Still  going  to  High  School 
Mike  Paicopolos — Owner  of  all  daily  and  Sunday 
papers  in  Woburn 

Thomas  Higgins — Still  boosting  Waid  Studios 

Joe  Figucia — Still  arguing 

Soupie  Di  Panfilo — Still  cutting  (?)  teeth 

***** 

“Bei  Mir  Blst  Du  Schoen”  (please  let  me  explain) 
that  pink  card 

“That  Old  Feeling”— Flunked  again 
“Vienni,  Vienni”  (weenie) — at  lunch 
“Whispers  in  the  Dark” — Answering  in  Chem. 
“Once  in  a  While”- — an  “A”  on  my  card 
“Nice  Work  If  You  Can  Get  It” — no  homework 
“Moonlight  and  Shadows” — last  night 
“Remember  Me” — we  had  a  date  at  3:10 
“Where  Are  You” — at  1:30 
“So  Rare” — all  A’s 

“Rosalie” — what’s  her  phone  number 
“Little  White  Lies” — trying  to  get  out  of  3:10 
“All  God’s  Children  Got  Rhythm” — music  class 
“Swing  Is  Here  to  Sway” — Senior  Dance 
“Have  You  Got  any  Castles” — in  the  shops 
“I  Wanna  Make  Rhythm” — the  orchestra 
“A  Gold  Mine  in  the  Sky”— a  diploma 
‘  The  Big  Apple” — lunchtime  again 
“Smoke  Dreams” — when  the  recess  bell  rings? 
“I’m  Putting  All  My  Eggs  in  One  Basket” — 3:10  class 
“Mama  That  Moon  Is  Here  Again” — busy  tonight? 
‘“The  Moon  Got  in  My  Eyes” — couldn’t  do  homework 
“You  Can’t  Stop  Me  from  Dreaming” — no  3:10’s 

Charles  Samara,  ’38 
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Who  was  I.  Hamilton  looking  at  when  she  fell 
the  other  day? 

***** 

Why  does: 

Rita  O’Brien  eye  a  certain  boy  in  a  red  sweater? 
Esther  Doherty  jump  at  the  sound  of  a  Buzz? 

Roy  Ellsworth  wink  at  the  girl  in  front  of  him  in 
English. 

Mary  Pop.  like  a  certain  Skipper. 

***** 

Who  does  L.  Carpenter  come  to  school  with 
every  morning? 

*  *  *  *.  * 

Who  does  J.  Murphy  keep  his  eye  on  in  3B2? 
***** 

First  Pilot:  How  high  up  are  we? 

Second  Pilot:  So  high  that  our  instruments  can’t 
record  it. 

First  Pilot:  That’s  swell.  Now  you  can  tell  me 
where  to  get  off  when  I  tell  you  that  you  were 
wrong  last  night. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Teacher:  Where  do  fish  come  from  in  large  quan¬ 
tities? 

Billy:  From  the  Fish  Market. 

***** 

Teacher:  Well  Mr.  Callahan  what  right  have  you 
to  take  other  person’s  apples? 

Jack:  Well-er-I  just  wanted  to  -ahha-gaze  at  it 
for  a  while. 

Teacher:  Well,  suppose  you  take  a  3:10  and  gaze 
at  me  for  a  while. 

*  *  *  $  * 

Mother:  “John,  did  you  get  that  loaf  of  bread  I 
sent  you  for? 

John:  “No,  the  store  was  closed.” 

Mother:  “It  couldn’t  be  this  time  of  day.  Did  you 
try  the  door?” 

John:  “No,  because  I  saw  a  sign  in  the  window, 
“Home  Cooking.” 

***** 

Teacher:  “James  name  twelve  animals  of  the  polar 
regions.” 

James:  “Two  seals  and  ten  polar  bears.” 

***** 

Can  you  imagine  Barbara  Wheaton  not  getting 
A  in  B'ookkeeping  and  getting  D  in  French? 

***** 

Why  did  Alma  Pineau  fall  in  the  cafeteria? 

***** 

Murphy  twins  and  Betty  always  together. 

***** 

Stamie  certainly  has  those  boys  going  in  circles. 
Why,  bashful  Phil  even  gave  her  his  picture. 

***** 

John  Mulhern  certainly  smelled  sweet  when  Be- 
mis  got  through  pouring  “Sweet  Essence  of  Gar¬ 
denia”  on  his  sweater. 


Ill  B4 

Rocco  C'.  All  American  Tackle  Woburn  High  19— 
John  G.  All  American  on  Kilby  St. 

Francis  W.  Driving  one  of  his  father’s  trucks 
Charles  P.  Making  a  hit  with  P.  W. 

Nick  V.  Always  talking 

Gordon  W.  Smart  boy  without  a  cigarette 

John  S.  New  Man 

Daniel  T.  Never  stops  running 

Christy  M.  Flirting  with  girls 

Daniel  G.  Still  fighting  to  be  a  lawyer 

Sam  C.  Pro  Hockey  player 

Steve  V.  Without  a  cigarette 

George  R.  Monuments 

Arthur  S.  Still  saying  I  don’t  know 

Joe  McG.  Taxi  driver 

Everett  J.  Walking  on  stilts 

Richard  C  Still  goes  to  the  island 

Gus  A.  Came  to  school  every  day 

Katherine  T.  Will  she  ever  keep  quiet 

Sophie  S.  Smart  girl  (sometimes) 

Joe  D.  Our  Class  “Cook” 

Caroline  S.  Class  Baby 

Margie  M.  Stopped  Asking  questions 

William  B.  Railroad  Engineer 

*  *  *  *  * 

Why  is  Mildred  Cadoret  always  falling  down  and 
bumping  into  people? 

*  *  *  *  * 

Beware  of  Eileen  Murray;  she  is  always  putting 
signs  on  you. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Girl  asked  to  set  table  at  home.  She  asks  her 
mother  if  it’s  right  to  set  table  on  glasses. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Why  does  L.  B'outwell  always  talk  to  J.  Starr? 
***** 

J.  H.  would  make  a  nice  goalie,  you  couldn’t  get 
by  him.  There  isn’t  room! 

*  *  *  *  * 

Why  isn’t  E.  K.  in  her  seat  at  8:10?  Can  it  be 
slippery  streets? 

***** 

Josephine  Peary  up  and  surprised  us  all  one 
day  in  French.  We’ll  be  looking  for  more,  Jo. 

*  *  *  *  * 

“Curly”  Tirrell  is  doing  his  home-work  these 

days.  Now  we  know  he’s  sick. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Where  was  it  that  Dottle  Adams  said  she  went 
sliding? 

***** 

Who  is  this  “Buzz”  from  Marshfield  that  Midge 
Gunter  is  always  talking  about? 

***** 

Ed:  Who  was  that  homely  girlfriend  I  saw  with 
you  last  night? 

Joe:  That  wasn’t  my  girlfriend,  that  was  my  sister. 
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SCANDAL  FOR  SOPHOMORES 

This  Column  Is  for  Sophomores  Only 
What  girl  always  manages  to  have  her  books 
drop  in  front  of  what  Senior  traffic  officer?  —  Why 
Jean ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

Say,  Dannie,  what's  the  matter  with  the  girls 
from  our  school? 

*  *  *  *  * 

What  luck  are  you  having  with  that  Junior, 
Mr.  Berry? 

The  news  is  about  that  a  girl  in  Rpom  9  is  still 
being  helped  with  her  Latin  by  our  new  Y.M.C.A. 
basketball  hero  “Butchie”.  And  speaking  of  heroes, 
we  hear  that  cur  new  Cross  Country  Captain  is  still 

running  for  that  girl  in  Room  9. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Say,  what  did  that  Operetta  really  bring  on 

anyway  you  leading  characters? 

*  *  *  *  * 

Was  Bernardine  really  mad  about  those  things 
in  the  SLAM  BOOK- 

*  *  *  *  * 

One  good  way  to  get  two  good  kids  good  and  sore 
is  to  ask  Jack  and  Peggy  if  they  thought  they  were 
the  only  one  in  Boston  January  8  to  see  Rpsalie? 

***** 

I  wonder  how  the  High  School  first  and  second 
teams  felt  after  what  the  Hi-y  did  to  them.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  a  game  between  the  H.  School  second 
team.  The  score  was  14-12.  Too  bad  the  High 
School  couldn’t  borrow  Dickson  and  Buckler. 

***** 

I  wonder  what  would  happen  if  “Inchie”  Cavic- 

chi  didn’t  do  his  homework? 

***** 

My  does  Ralph  Cogan  play  hockey  with  his 
head? 

***** 

Consult  “Dickie”  Dickson  about  basketball. 
***** 

III  Cl 

What  would  happen  if: 

R.  C.  didn’t  know  his  lesson 

E.  K.  was  on  time 

R.  C.  didn’t  get  a  1:30 

C.  B.  knew  his  French 

J.  T.  MASC  didn’t  go  around  with  J.  T. 

All  the  girls  didn’t  fall  for  Edwin 
H.  C.  lost  his  “twinkle-twinkle” 

Wasps  beat  the  Seconds 
We  miss  Edwin,  I  wonder  why? 

What  would  Section  IIIC1  do  without  Richard 

C.  and  Harold  B.  to  do  their  home  work? 

***** 

English  Teacher:  “Now,  throw  yourself  into  the  sit¬ 
uation.” 

Pupil  Reading  a  poem):  “The  River” — Anonymous. 


Class  of  III  Cl 

Prettiest  Girl  —  R.  McGuerty 
Best  Looking  B'oy  —  R.  Hitchcock 
Smartest  Girl  —  K.  Doherty 
Smartest  Boy  —  R.  Cavicchi 
Smallest  Girl  —  M.  McHugh 
Smallest  Boy  —  G.  Holt 
Tallest  Girl  —  T.  McLatchy 
Tallest  Bov  —  R.  Dow 
Quietest  Girl  —  L.  Bemis 

Quietest  Boy  —  H.  Burwell 

Class  Sports  —  R.  Cogan-R.  Dickson 

*  *  *  *  * 

Mr.  Ring:  Garvey,  where  is  the  lumber  region 
(question  in  Physiology)? 

Garvey  (half  asleep) :  In  back  of  Horn  Pond. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Why  is  that  Raymond  Ross  is  so  clever  in 
Bookkeeping? 

*  *  *  *  * 

One  teacher  told  IIIB6  they  were  to  have  a  test 
next  day.  As  strange  as  it  may  seem,  ten  of  the 
pupils  took  sick  over  night! 

Dick:  How  many  A’s  did  you  get  on  your  card, 
James? 

James:  Three  —  two  in  my  name,  and  one  in 
Gym! 

Ask  Norma  Gorton  who  she  met  in  the  dark  at 
the  end  of  the  third  period  on  January  18. 

Peggy  Kilbride  and  Alma  Pineau  are  planning  to 
lead  a  life  of  leisure  ten  years  from  now  in  Europe. 
They  have  $.25  saved  towards  it  already. 

4e  *  *  *  * 

Charles  Shay  claims  he  got  A  in  Bookkeeping — 
We’re  very,  very  doubtful. 

What  would  happen  if: 

L.  S.  never  was  absent? 

A.  R.  did  his  own  homework? 

H.  C.  did  outside  work  in  history? 

K.  P.’s  right  name  was  pronounced  right? 

M.  S.  forgot  her  homework? 

K.  B.  stopped  teasing  E.  W.? 

D.  S.  stopped  talking  once  in  a  while? 

A.  S.  got  an  A  in  history? 

B'.  L.  never  got  an  A? 

B.  W.  was  serious? 

*  4c  *  *  * 

English  teacher:  “Who  was  Prince  Memnon’s  sis¬ 
ter?” 

Bright  Pupil:  “Aggie  Memnon.” 
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Patches  for  Broken  Hearts 

By  Beatrice  Bearfacts 
Dear  Miss  B'arefacts, 

I  am  a  boy  who  has  just  come  to  this  school  and 
already  I  have  a  problem.  There  is  a  girl  who  is 
chasing  me  and  who  will  net  give  me  one  moment’s 
peace.  What  can  I  do  to  get  rid  of  her  in  a  polite 
way? 

A  Newcomer 

Dear  “Newcomer”, 

Just  be  a  little  patient,  for  she  will  soon  tire  of 
you,  as  she  has  tired  of  many  others  to  whem  she 
brought  the  same  problem.  All  good  wishes. 

B.B. 

Dear  Miss  Barefacts, 

Can  you  help  me?  I  am  a  Junior  boy  and  have 
recently  started  keeping  company  with  a  girl  whom 
I  like  very  much.  Here  is  my  heart-break.  She  is 
always  ready  to  fight,  and  by  this  I  mean  not  so  much 
with  her  tongue  as  with  her  fists.  Although,  I  am 
on  the  football  team  and  am  considered  a  pretty 
good  player,  nevertheless  I  cannot  control  her. 
Please  advise  me  what  to  do? 

“Woe  is  Me” 

Dear  “Woe  is  Me”, 

My  advise  to  you  is  to  buy  both  yourself  and  the 
girl  a  pair  of  boxing  gloves  and  fight  it  out.  May  the 
best  man  win. 

B.B. 

Dear  Miss  Barefacts, 

I  am  in  my  last  year  of  high  school.  I  like  a  boy 
from  Burlington  very  much  but  the  trouble  is  this; 
neither  he  nor  I  have  a  car  and  it  is  very  hard  for  me 
to  see  him  except  on  Saturdays.  Do  you  thjnk  that 
once  a  week  is  enough  to  see  one’s  bov  friend? 

Senior  Girl 

Dear  “Senior  Girl,” 

You  should  see  your  friend  three  or  four  times 
a  week,  for  then  you  would  onlv  have  to  worry  about 
what  he  was  doing  the  other  three  nights,  wlv'ch 
would  not  be  so  much  of  a  strain  on  your  mind. 


suggest  you  both  buy  roller-skates  and  meet  each 
other  half-way. 

B.B. 

Dear  Miss  Barefacts, 

We  are  a  group  of  girls  who  are  thoroughly  dis¬ 
gusted.  There  is  a  very  good  looking  young  man 
who  works  in  a  meat  store  down  town.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  he  is  already  a  friend  of  a  girl  in  our  club 
who  has  been  going  with  him  for  almost  two  years 
now.  How  can  the  rest  of  us  have  a  chance? 

Girls  of  D.F.  Club 

Dear  “Girls  of  D.F.  Club,” 

Why  don’t  you  ask  the  girl  if  she  won’t  kindly 
step  out  and  give  you  a  chance?  I  am  sure  that  she 
will,  and  then  you  can  have  you  chance.  All  good 
wishes. 

B.B. 

Dear  Miss  Barefacts, 

In  school  one  day,  I  turned  around  quickly  at  the 
same  time  that  the  young  lady  in  front  of  me  did. 
I  accidentally  kissed  her  and  I  haven’t  had  a  peace¬ 
ful  moment  since.  What  can  I  do  to  convince  my 
class-mates  that  it  was  all  a  mistake. 

Troubled  Senior 

Dear  “Troubled  Senior,” 

Kiss  the  girl  unmistakingly  in  class  some  day 
showing  them  how  you  would  have  done  it,  had  it 
not  been  a  mistake.  I’m  sure  that  they  will  be  con¬ 
vinced. 

B.B. 

***** 

When  someone  comes  into  the  room  you  see 
everyone  look  towards  the  door,  but  when  the  teach¬ 
er  comes  in  they’re  always  working  hard. 

*  *  *  *  * 
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lumni 


H.  B.  MacDonald  and  R.  T.  McDonough,  fresh¬ 
men  at  the  University  of  Vermont,  earned  their 
numerals  in  freshman  foctball  this  season. 

Esther  Welch  and  Virgina  Spencer  are  attending 
Fisher’s  College  in  Boston. 

Benjamin  Stella  is  working  at  the  Lucky  Strike 
Mattress  Company. 

John  R,okowski  is  working  at  the  Main  Street 
Music  and  Radio  Store,  Woburn. 

Robert  Pero  is  working  at  a  gasoline  station. 

Lebe  Mantes,  Julia  Bushman,  Josephine  For¬ 
rester  and  Rose  Signoriello  are  attending  Burdett’s 
College,  Boston. 

Rita  Finnerty  and  Eleanor  Lafayett  are  nurse¬ 
maids  in  Winchester. 

Earl  Anderson  and  Howard  Nichols  are  going  to 
Northeastern  University. 

Marion  Anderson  is  working  as  a  mother’s  hel¬ 
per  in  Maine. 

Frances  Elenchuk  is  working  in  the  Woburn 
National  Bank. 

Vito  Marashino  and  Francis  Ryan  have  joined 
the  CCC  camp. 

Mary  Edith  St.  Paul  is  taking  a  Post  Graduate 
Course. 

Edward  Corner  is  a  bookkeeper  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Fertilizer  Company,  Woburn. 

Robert  Stokes  is  working  for  Whiting’s  Milk 
Company. 

Alice  Anderson  is  going  to  Katherine  Gibbs 
School,  Boston. 

Edward  App  is  working  at  the  Woburn  Times 
office. 


Ruth  Franson  is  attending  Fay’s  Secretarial 
School  in  Boston. 

John  Connolly  and  Lewis  Ferullo  are  attending 
Suffolk  Law  School,  Boston. 

Mildred  E'urnard  is  working  in  the  Winchester 
Five  and  Ten,  while  Dorothy  Allen  works  in  the 
Woburn  Five  and  Ten. 

Joseph  Donahue  and  Richard  Dohertyworkat 
Woburn  Bowling  Alleys. 

George  Garrity  and  Carl  Anderson  are  working 
in  the  Atlantic  Gelatin  Factory  in  East  Woburn. 

Donald  White  is  driving  one  of  Fitzgerald’s  taxis. 

Walter  Shannon  and  Calvin  Marion  are  working 
on  their  fathers’  farm. 

Betty  Fisher  is  attending  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire. 

John  Keane  works  in  Riley’s  Leather  Factory, 
Woburn. 

Harvey  Ames  is  working  for  the  Akeson  Com¬ 
pany. 

Helen  Varoutson  and  Mary  Donahue  are  nurse¬ 
maids  in  Woburn. 

Charles  Deehan  is  working  as  an  automobile 
mechanic  in  N'orth  Woburn. 

Kenneth  Barker  is  attending  Burdett’s  College. 
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The  Echo,  Hume-Fogg  High  School,  Nashville,  Tenn, 
Our  thanks  to  your  school  for  your  compliment. 
We  like  your  magazine  very  much,  especially  the 
column  entitled  “Reviews  and  Sketches’’.  A  few 
more  stories  might  help  your  magazine.  “Sorority 
Hero”  was  very  clever. 

The  Focus,  Saugus  High  School,  Saugus,  Mass. 

Your  editorial  on  Armistice  Day  was  very  well 
done.  Some  stories  would  greatly  improve  your 
paper.  You  have  something  a  bit  different  in  your 
Jumble  Contest  page.  Good  luck  to  You! 

The  Alpha,  Wilmington  High  School,  Wilmington, 
Mass. 

Your  article  entitled  Criticism  came  right  to 
the  point.  It  contained  excellent  advice  for  any 
school.  The  poem  entitled  “Santa  Claus”  with  apol¬ 
ogies  to  the  “Highwayman”  was  not  only  cute  but 
very  clever.  A  little  more  humor  would  help  your 
magazine. 

The  Mirror,  Waltham  High  School,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Thanks  to  the  Mirror  for  the  compliments  re¬ 
garding  our  “Library  Notes”  and  “Poetry  Corner” 
but  especially,  our  “Class  Notes.” 

May  we  reprint  a  very  clever  and  amusing  ar¬ 
ticle  found  in  “The  Advocate”  —  Needham  High 
School  magazine. 

“Handling  a  Woman  by  Electricity” 

If  she  talks  too  long — Interrupter 

If  she  wants  to  be  an  angel — -Transformer 

If  she  is  picking  your  pocket — Detector 

If  she’ll  meet  you  half  way — Receiver 

If  she  gets  too  excited — Controller 

If  she  does  up  in  the  air — Condenser 

If  she  wants  chocolates — Feeder 

If  she  sings  inharmoniously— Tuner 

If  she  is  out  of  Town — Telegrapher 

If  she  is  a  poor  cook — Discharger 

If  she  is  too  fat— Reducer 

If  she  is  wrong — Rectifier 

If  she  talks  too  much— Regulator 

If  she  becomes  upset — Reverser 

Red  and  Gray,  Fitchburg  High  School,  Fitchburg, 
Mass. 


Your  article  entitled  “Christmas  Steel”  makes 
one  stop  and  think.  It  is  very  impressive.  Also  the 
saying  beneath,  “Even  in  a  righteous  cause,  force 
is  a  fearful  thing.” 

The  story  entitled  “A  Ghostly  Interview”  is 
quite  clever.  Our  compliments  to  the  author. 

This  poem  might  interest  some  mothers: 
Reprinted  from  “Red  and  Gray” 

She  can  swing  a  six  pound  dumbbell; 

She  can  fence  and  she  can  box; 

She  can  row  upon  the  river 
And  can  clamber  among  the  rocks, 

She  can  golf  from  morn  ’till  evening 
And  play  tennis  all  day  long; 

But  she  cannot  help  her  mother 
’Cause1  she  isn’t  very  strong. 

Our  hats  are  off  to  “Red  and  Gray”!  You  have 
an  excellent  magazine! 

The  Dial,  Brattleboro  High  School,  B'rattleboro,  Vt. 

Your  cover  is  very  appropriate.  The  history  of 
the  Wesselhaeft  Water  Cure  is  very  interesting.  We 
like  your  arrangement,  your  color  scheme  is  good, 
but  we  think  a  little  more  humor  would  help  your 
magazine. 

EXCHANGE  HUMOUR 

Joe  (on  the  bench  for  a  change) :  “Look!  Our  team 
is  on  the  five  yard  line!” 

Ted:  “That’s  nothing.  Their  team  is,  too!” 

***** 

Teacher:  “If  there  are  any  dumbbells  in  the  room, 
please  stand  up.” 

A  pause  —  and  then  a  lone  senior  stands. 

Teacher:  “Do  you  consider  yourself  a  dumbbell?” 
Senior:  “Well,  not  exactly,  but  I  don’t  like  your 
standing  all  alone.” 

***** 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  “The  Bostonia”, 
“New  Hampton  Monitor,”  “Boston  University  News,” 
“Stoneham  High  School  News,”  “Northeastern 
News,”  “The  Bates  Student,”  “The  Vermont  Cynic,” 
“Springfield  Bulletin,”  and  “Emerson  College  News.” 
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Stanley  Smith  is  wearing  a  Waltham  letter  under 
his  sweater  instead  of  on  the  outside.  I  wonder  why? 

***** 

If  James  Romano  is  a  lawyer  why  can’t  he  win  a 
case  for  a  pal  when  he  has  been  stealing  out  of  one- 
thirties  and  three-tens? 

*  *  *  *  * 

How  come  Arthur  White  has  to  work  every  day 
he  gets  an  extra  session? 

***** 

Stanley  White  is  a  wastebasketeer.  He  likes  to 
take  the  waste  baskets  and  put  them  in  special  places 
of  his  own.  (Where) 

*  *  *  *  * 

Smallest  Girl  —  Millicent  Saunders 
Smartest  Girl  —  Eileen  Gavin 
Smartest  Boy  —  R^lph  Mitchell 
Smallest  Boy  —  Thomas  Pecora 


We’re  beginning  to  think  that  Nancy’s  asthma 
story  is  just  a  gag. 

***** 

We  hear  Ralph  Cogan  was  playing  hockey  and 
stopped  a  puck  with  his  head?  Better  luck  next 
time,  Ralph. 

***** 

Teacher:  “What  do  you  mean  by  coming  to  school 
with  your  hair  in  that  condition?’’ 

Pupil:  “No  comb,  sir.’’ 

Teacher:  “Use  your  father’s  comb.” 

Pupil:  “No  hair,  sir.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Teacher  (waiting  patiently  for  pupil  to  answer) : 

“Well,  what’s  holding  you  up?” 

Pupil:  “My  feet.” 

***** 

“I  understand  you  are  looking  for  a  new  maid.” 
“Yes,  our  last  one  handled  China  like  Japan.” 
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Courses  for 

Young  Men  and  Women 

Business  Administration -Account¬ 
ing  (Pace),  Secretarial,  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Business,  and  Finishing 
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BUSINESS  TRAINING 


courses. 

One  and  Two-Year  Programs. 
Previous  commercial  training  not  re¬ 
quired  for  entrance.  Leading  col¬ 
leges  represented  in  attendance. 
Students  from  different  states. 


MAKE  THE  RIGHT  START 
MOVE  STEADILY  FORWARD 
ACHIEVE  SUCCESS 


6  Oil 

Write  or 
telephone 
for  Day  or 
Evening 
Catalog 


BEGINS  IN 
year  SEPTEMBER 


(with  a  Degree  Plan  for  those 
who  wish  it) 

and  in  addition 

VOCATIONAL  COUNSEL 
AND  PLACEMENT 
— —  SERVICE 


156  STUART  ST.,  BOSTON  Telephone  HANcock  6300 
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Arthur  K.  Smith 

Est.  1871 

QUALITY  and  SERVICE 
W.  T.  Burnes  Bldg. 
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Johnson  &  Johnson 

Attorneys  at  Law 

349  Main  Street 
Woburn 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

L.  J.  Murphy 

Your  Druggist 


379  MAIN  STREET 


WOBURN,  MASS. 


Phone  Woburn  1492 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 


to  lay  the  foundation  of  future  success. 

Make  the  most  of  your  opportunity 
to  acquire  an  education. 

Cultivate  the  habit  of  thrift  by  opening 
a  savings  account  with  us  and  adding  to  it 
regularly, 


WOBURN 

NATIONAL  BANK 

WOBURN,  MASS  . 


MEMBER  OF  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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IT’S  EASY  TO  SAVE  OUR  WAY 


If  you  find  it  hard  to  save  money,  try  the  CO-OPERATIVE  WAY. 
Start  on  our  monthly  payment  plan  with  a  few  dollars.  It  is  easy, 
pleasant  and  profitable. 


!  Woburn  Co-operative  Bank 


Woburn  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 


19  PLEASANT  STREET 


The  Bank  Was  Incorporated  in  1854 
It  is  a  Mutual  Savings  Bank 
Operated  for  the  Benefit 
of  its  Depositors 
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S.  B.  Goddard  &  1 

Son  Co.  ! 


15  PLEASANT  STREET 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


INSURANCE 
ALL  KINDS 


WALTER  H.  WILCOX 

INSURANCE 

OFFICES 

Woburn,  Stoneham,  Boston 

Massachusetts 

We  want  your 

FRIENDSHIP 

We  would  like  to  have  your 

INSURANCE 


FRIENDS 

If  nobody  smiled  and  nobody  cheered  and 
nobody  helped  us  along. 

If  each  every  minute  looked  after  himself, 
and  good  things  all  went  to  the  strong, 

If  nobody  cared  just  a  little  for  you  and 
nobody  thought  about  me, 

And  we  all  stood  alone  in  the  battle  of  life, 
what  a  dreary  old  world  it  would  be. 

Life  is  sweet  just  because  of  the  friends  we 
have  made  and  the  things  which  in 
common  we  share; 

We  want  to  live  on,  not  because  of  ourselves, 
but  because  of  the  people  who  care; 

It’s  giving  end  doing  for  somebody  else — on 
that  all  life’s  splendor  depends; 

And  the  joy  of  this  world,  when  it’s  all  added 
up,  is  found  in  the  making  of  friends. 
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Woods  Brothers 


Fancy  Meats 


For  over  100  Years  the  name  BILLAUER 
has  been  identified  with  Fine  Watches  and 
Diamonds. 

Buy  only  from  a  RELIABLE  AUTHORITY 

HENRY  BILLAUER 

SQUARE  DEAL  JEWELER 
.  .327  Main  Street,  ...  Woburn 

Established  in  Woburn  since  1921 
Ask  about  our  Budget  Payments 
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Fresh  Vegetables 


SPRING  GREETINGS 


TO 


Our  Advertisers 


102  MAIN  STREET 


TEL.  0218 


CHEVROLET 


OLDSMOBILE 


CADILLAC 


LA  SALLE 
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The  Robbins  Company 


Manufacturing  Jewelers 


Class  Rings 


Medals 


Pins 


John  H*  Bates  Inc* 


40  WINN  STREET 


WOBURN 
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80  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Liberty  7678 
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Candyland,  Inc. 

438b  Main  Street 

Home  made  candies  supreme  quality 
at  the  very  lowest  prices 


|  Neipris  Clothing  Company  j 

i  We  Specialize  in 

j  Student’s  Clothing 

Tuxedos  Rented  $1.50 

|  474  MAIN  STREET  WOBURN 

|  opp.  Strand  Theatre 

[  Telephone  0688 

f 


IRateh  our  windows  Daily  for  Specials 


Carry  home,  or  at  school, 
Candy  land's  Candy 


! 


After  the  Junior  Prom  Exercises 

McLaughlin  &  Dennison’s 

BLACK  and  ORANGE  ROOM 


Cooling  Drinks 


Sandwiches 


Ice  Cream  ( 

c 

\ 


Training  fnr  Business 

Secretarial,  Business  Administration, 
Special,  Finishing  and 
Machine  Courses 


INTENSIVE  SUMMER  COURSES 
JUNE  to  SEPTEMBER 

Day  School  Open  All  Year 
Students  may  enter  any  Monday 

Call  or  write  for  information 

Malden  Commercial  School 


6  PLEASANT  STREET  -  - 

Tel.  Mai.  0256 

(Dowling  Building) 


MALDEN 


j  i 

I  I 


i  ! 

i 


I 


WOBURN  and  BOSTON 
EXPRESS 


TWO  TRIPS  DAILY 


We  Call,  We  Haul  — 


WINN 

TRANSPORTATION 

GO. 


Woburn 


Mass. 


i 


|  |  Phones:  Woburn  1597  —  Boston  Dey.  7947  j 


i 


Anytime,  Anywhere  j 


Bruised,  sore 
muscles  find 
soothing  relief 
in  Nyoigesic, 
the  liquid  balm. 
Just  shake  it 
on — rub  pain 
away.  Shaker- 
top  bottle  only 
60a. 


O’BRIEN’S  PHARMACY 

W.  II.  O’BRIEN,  Hejf.  Ph. 

Cor.  >l.i in  anti  Campbell  St*.,  Woburn,  Maas. 

Tel.  1512,  1433, 1197 


I  i 

i  I 

i  i 


LADIES  MENS 

FORMAL  CLOTHES 
FOR  RENTAL 


'U/aminA 


•  Mtu  Ibir*  .  tviauK  uni 

•  .  vfiytT  Wit  AH 

•  .  WOO  C4«ll 

•  Udl  RMkll  CM'i  •  M’OUMUM  idwmi 

■  tmm  iiini  Ti«uua>  •  »*»»»  r»<x*s 

•  MISTI  Ul|  l-OI  J  .  WAAH 


READ  &  WHITE 

BOSTON  t  '  *\*  raovi Disci 

III. SUNN  CR  STRIlV^;,  WOOLWOhTH  BUILOINC. 
*  9*£.IIB.7?J0*  .  *  «  iV  OASf  EE  3*4V 


Tel.  Woburn  1506 

Callahan  Inc. 

Try  Our  Delicious  Sandwiches 

ICE  CREAM  —  CANDY 

Let  Me  Serve  Your  Next  Party 
369  MAIN  STREET 


TANNERS  NATIONAL  BANK 

IN  WOBURN 


COMMERCIAL,  and  PERSONAL,  CHECKING  ACCOUNTS 

SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes 


Member 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 


tUnbetbill  press 

PRINTERS 


388  Bowdoin  Street  •  Dorchester  *  Massachusetts 


